





























Bring the World to Your Classroom 
Through The National Geographic 
School Bulletins 

Once again the National Geographic Society, 
popular and helpful, through its educational de 
partment offers you its series of 30 school bulle 
tins—a new issue for each week of the school year 
Last year more than thirty thousand teachers and 
students received, through the bulletin, over 170 
geographic articles, illustrated with 196 superb 
And all this wealth of 
material for the token subscription fee of 25 cent 


photographs and 14 maps 


which covers postage; other expenses are borne by 
the Society's Educational Fund. At home and 
abroad the Society has a large and expert staff 
keeping abreast of fast-moving world events. The 
results of their work are brought to you by editors 
of the bulletins, who know by training and experi 
ence just the sort of helpful and interesting material 
you want 

A typical year of 30 issues gives you vital in 
formation on such subjects as countries of every 
continent, news-highlighted areas of the world 
such as cities, rivers, mountains, and islands, avia 
tion, railroads, and other transportation subjects 
illustrated 
with clarity and written especially for classroom use 


industries and commodities in the news 


Think of the many times you can use the Na 
tional Geographic Bulletins! For example, in 
project work they give you authentic reference ma 
terial, plus many helpful ideas on a wide variety 
of places, people and things—at home and from 
many foreign countries. And for correlating art 
with such subjects as geography, language, and 
social science they offer a handy reference file 
ready to help you and your pupils in just about 
any phase of these and other school subjects 

Send for your 30 issues of the National Geo 
We will gladly forward 
your subscription for you; simply send your name 


graphic School Bulletins 


address and 25 cents in either coin or stamps to 
Family Circle Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
119 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. Sub- 
scriptions available for your classes, too, at the 
same rate if mailed in bulk to our address 


For Valuable Help in planning your Audio 
Visual programs, the Association for Childhood 
Education offers you a portfolio of authoritative 
leaflets. Each on a different subject, these leaflets 
are enclosed in a paper cover and kept in place by 
a convenient packet 

When you need suggestions, help, or back- 
ground material on a wide variety of instructional 
subjects in the audio-visual field, the chances are 


very good indeed you'll find just the article you 
need in this portfolio. Each leaflet is written by a 
prominent authority, and from the teacher's point 
of view, giving you maximum benefit—translated 
easily and quickly to your classroom work. Here 
are the subjects covered in the twelve, 4-page 
leaflets contained in the portfolio 
1. How Can We Best Use Audio-Visual Ma 
terials in the Classroom? 
Radio and Television—A Part of Today's 
World 
Bulletin Boards and How to Use Them 
Making Pictures Talk to Children 
How Can We Start a Children’s Museum? 
How Can We Build a Record Library? 
Bibliography of Records 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials 
9. Sources of Films to Use With Parents 
10. Films Seen and Liked for Teachers and Parents 
11. Sources of Films and Recordings to Use With 
Children 
12. Films Seen and Liked for Children 
For -your. copy of this reference portfolio, 
send 75 cents to Association for Childhood Educa- 
1200 Fifteenth a N,W.,, 


tion International, 
Washington 5,D. C 


This column brings to you 

a cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





Meaningful Art Education by Mildred M 
Landis. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois 
186 pages. Size, 6 by 9 inches. Price, $4.00 
This book is written to help educators realize the 

many ways in which children may experience art at 

different levels of development. And to define the 
purposes of art education and extend the thinking 
of art educators in terms of broader aims. The 
chapter headings give you an idea of the scope of 
this book 
Four Approaches to Art Education" 
Esthetic Principles Essential to a Meaningful Art 
Education” 
The Value of Meaningful Art Education for the 
Individual 
The Value 


Society 


of Meaningful Art Education for 


Basic Postulates for a Meaningful Art Education 
Thoroughly modern in concept and application 
this book fills a long-felt need by many art educa 
tors for an objective examination of today's art 
philosophies and applying them to classroom 
teaching 


Atlas of Human Anatomy for the Artist by 
Stephen Peck. Oxford University Press, New 
York City. 272 pages. Size, 8 by 10 inches 
Price, $6.00 
Encyclopedic in scope, this book, for the prac- 

ticing artist and student, is carefully organized for 

easy reference to the many phases of the study of 
human anatomy. It gives a wealth of material on 
the subject 


first time 


some presented in book form for the 


The concise, well-written text is integrated with 


the illustrations it accompanies—convenient for 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Convention Dates to Remember for 1952 
Eastern Arts Association—April 16-19 

Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Western Arts Association—April 6-9 

Neils House Columbus Ohio 
Southeastern Arts Association—March 26-29 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 





Officers of National and Regional Art 
Associations 


N.A.E.A. 
President: Dale Goss, Director of Art Education 
Seattle Washington 
Vice-president: Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, Director 
of Art, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. |. L. deFrancesco, Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


E.A.A. 
President: Harold F. Lindgergreen, Director « 
Castle Hill Art School B ston, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Mary A. McKibbin, Director of 
Ant, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Vincent A. Roy, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
New York 

Secretary Lillian Sweigart State Teachers Coll: ge, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


S.E.A.A. 
President: Mrs. Catherine Baldock 
Art, Roanoke, Virginia 
Vice-president: Mrs. E. Frances Cr , Art 
Teacher, Columbia, South Carolina 


Director of 


Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Harr Johnson City, 
Tennessee 

W.A.A. 
Johnson 
Education, Dallas, Texas 

Vice-president: Harold A. Schultz, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


President: Ivan E Consultant in Art 


Secretary- Treas rer 
Peabody College, N 


P.A.A. 

President: Dr. John Olsen, Associate Professor of 
Art, Long Beach State College, Long Beach 
California 

Vice-president: Dale Owen, Chouinard Art Insti- 
tute of Los Angeles, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Franklin, Art 
Center School of Los Angeles, California 

Treasurer: Elladora Furbush, Chairman of Art, 
University High School, Los Angeles, California 


George 








Examinations for teachers of Art in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held December 27, 1951 
Closing date for filing formal applicat forms and 
required credentials 1s December 6, 1951 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS ; 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 














Indispensable in building a good art program 


Good school Good teachers 


They use Crayola.” parents have been 


heard to remark after a school inspection. Just as 
Cre indicates a high standard of quality for crayon 
work. so too dlo« s ( lay ) 
ind Tempera for poster work and 


a for modeling, and 


Irtista Water Colors 
painting. All are Gold Medal products for art 
education. That means they perform well—and in turn 


inspire good pt rformance. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4] East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Products are Artista Freseol, Artista Flexola Paint, Genie Handipaint, Shaw Finger- 


Paint, Amazart Decorating Paint, Perma Pressed Crayon, and An-Du-Septie and Pos-Ter-Art Chalk Crayon 


eptember 1951 





the PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION held its meeting 
this spring at the University of Washington in Seattle. 


Oyouawn 


Here are a few of the many art education leaders 
who attended the convention April 18—21. 


. Alston, Seymour, Plympton 


Halverson, Wasson, Randall 


. Ziegfeld, Wentworth, Haines 


Spedden 
Wilson, Condon 


. Donoho, Cooker, Mussleman 
. Halverson, Laisner, Gilver 
. Smack, Milliken, Balch 


Opie, Tate, Watson, 
Montgomery, Byl 


° Jones Tierney Snyder 

. Kohler, Chouinard, Dalzell 

. Logan, Tolman, Brener 

. Isaacs, Goss, Dal zell 

. Ziegfeld, Goss 

. Denhurst, Jackson, Lynn 

. Lowenfeld, Durfree 

. Pohlman, Goss, Ziegfeld 

. Isaacs, Mundt, Miller 

. Mundt, Ziegfeld, Lowenfeld 


Photos courtesy William H. Milliken, Jr. 
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FAMOUS IMPORTED AND AMERICAN FINE ART BOOKS 


50-60 PLATES IN EACH! 
RIGINALLY published at $1.00 a volume, these masterpieces of painting, 


drawing and sculpture are now priced so low that you'll want them all! 





There are nearly 100 titles to choose from, 75 of them imported, covering the 
entire field of classic and modern art. Contemporary American artists and sculp- 
tors are included. No other books offer such a wonderfully convenient and inex- 
pensive way to study, enjoy (and even copy) the best of world art. This is the 
biggest selection of its kind — the greatest art book values anywhere. 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” SERIES 


FROM THE PRESS of Braun and Cie., Paris, world-famous printers of fine art books OU exquisite 


gravure reproductions in each volume — priceless masterpieces trom the Louvre, Prado, British 





Museum, Museum of Modern Art and other great collections. Biographical and critical notes by famous 


art critics. Your choice of these popular ucies 


Bonington 20. French Paintings Flemish Painting 52. Museum of 

Bonnard 16th Century Volume | Modern Art 

Same, Same, Volume I! 53. Picasso EXCITING TITLES 

16th-17th Century Giotto a assed TO CHOOSE 
ricoult oussin 

Bruegel 22. Same, 18th Cent al 56. Renoir ae 

Cezanne 23. French Paintings Grunewald 57. Rodin 


Cherdia of the 19th Cent, C. Guys a anon 
aphae 
ee Vol. 1 Holbein 60 rw eng 


Courbet 24. Same, Volume 2 Impressionism 61. Seurat 
. Cubism 25. Same, Volume 3 Ingres 62. Signac 
Dovid ; Italian Painting of 63. Sisley 
- Vavi 26. French Paintings the Renaissance 64. Spanish Painting 
Daumier of the 20th Cent., Volume 1 65. Tanagra 
Vol. 1 43. Same, Volume Il 66. Tintoretto 
67. Titian 
68. Turner 
Dufy 28. French Sculpture 45. le om 69. Tovlouse-Lautrec 
ae 20th Century a Maillol 70. Utrillo 
47. Manet 71. Valad 
i 29. El Greco aladon 
. Dutch Paintings 48. Marquet 72. Van Eyck 
English Paintings 30. German Painting 49. Memling 73. Velasquez 
17-19th Cent 14th-16th Cent 50. Millet 74. Veronese 
. Fragonard 31. Greek Sculpture 51. Monet 75. Watteau 


Botticelli 21 
Braque 


@oncoc we wn — 


~-~o 2 


Degas 
. Delacroix 27. Same, Volume 2 44, Jongkind 





AMERICAN ARTISTS AND SCULPTORS SERIES 





HANDSOMELY designed, beautifully printed volumes ENTHUSIASTIC ACCLAIM BY At all book and 


with $0 co 60 fine gravure reproductions in each, 


t r 
many with full color frontispieces. Autobiographical in LEADING ARTISTS & CRITICS ponent ay hn 
troductions by the artists themselves. An incredible buy ! Pp 

I know of no picture 
books so full of pleasure 


76. Thomas H. Benton 86. Eugene Speicher Gus tite enh es tend end 
P ot ouch tt 

77. Arnold Blanch 87. Frederick Taubes ceases coadeaiie daa TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. Dept. SA9 

So = 6h ee thoroughly informative 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 

79. Stuart Davis 89. William Zorach —John Sloan 





Please send the titles whose numbers I have written 

80. Rockwell Kent 90. Herbert Haseltine intelligently planned below. (Minimum order $2.00) 

81. Bernard Karfiol 91. Anna H. Huntington and compact survey of 
: artists’ style and interest 

82. Doris Lee 92. Daniel Chester French one which could otherwise 

83. Waldo Peirce 93. Paul Manship be gained only through 

84. John Sloan 94, Sidney Waugh constant gallery atrendance 


in a few large cities Name 
85. Raphael Soyer 95. Wheeler Williams —Art Digest 
Address 


City, Zone, State 
THIS IS A SPECIAL OFFER — QUANTITIES LIMITED! 























REMEMBER THE NAME..\ 
“SPEEDBALL PENS” FOR 
THE BEST BUY IN 

ART TOOLS! 


INSTANT 
STARTING! 


Within the five 
styles and eight sizes of 


SPEEDBALL 


drawing and lettering pens 
you'll find the right size and 
shape for every art job! 
Square , Round, Flat 
and Oval Tips... 


THE FEEDERS 

ON THE SPEEDBALL 
_Flucker PENS 

ARE HINGED 

FOR EASY 

CLEANING! 


ITEMS of 


A New Artists’ Medium—genuine artists 
pigments dispersed in lacquer—has been developed 
by the Artist Materials Division of the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc 

The new product, called devolac, is the result of 
several years of research by Devoe laboratory 
technicians. Devolac meets the demands of both 
artists and students. It is formulated of genuine 
artists pigments which are dispersed in a fast 
drying plasticized nitrocellulose lacquer to insure 
not only reliability of color but also to eliminate 
brittleness and cracking, and impart a brilliance 
and luminosity not previously obtainable A 
series of tests had already demonstrated a variety 
of uses for the new product 

A balanced palette of permanent colors is avail 
able, consisting of Alizarin Crimson, Cadmium 
Barium Red Light, Cadmium Barium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Barium Yellow Medium Cadmium 
Barium Orange, devolac (phthalocyanine) Green 
Ultramarine Blue, Burnt Sienna, Yellow Ochre 
Ivory Black, Titanium White, and Thinner. See 
devolac at your art supply store 


The Delta Brush Manufacturing Corp., 
New York City introduces another famous 
BECKER product to the American art world. This 
newest addition, the BECKER CANVAS CAR 
RIER is hand-crafted in Sweden. Extremely func 
tional in design, this carrier holds 4 canvas boards 
or 2 stretched canvases of different sizes (width up 
to 21 inches—any height), giving ideal protection 
for wet, unwieldy canvases Becker's Canvas 
Carrier No. 12 is durable, crafted in brown stained 
birchwood, weatherproof finish, all brass fittings 


The General Pencil Company offers you 
at no charge, a great deal of helpful information 
about their products. The folder they will send you 
printed in three colors, illustrates the many kinds of 
pencils, chalks, and graphite sticks, available for 
your work and gives examples of art work done 
with these media. In addition, the folder gives you 
illustrated hints on how to use, for best results the 
various pencils, sticks and chalks—including the 
dependable and versatile Kimberly Water Color 
pencils, Multichrome in 50 color values and Color 
Ten thin lead, wetproof colored pencils The 
folder also illustrates and gives recommended uses 
for General's erasers 

For your free copy of this helpful folder simply 
address your request to Items of Interest Editor 
SCHOOL ARIS Magazine, 119 Printers Bldg 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for a copy of Gen 
eral’s Drawing Pencils folder 


For Your Ceramic Work, the Harrop Ceramic 
Service Co. offers you their catalog which lists 
describes, and gives prices of their complete line of 








Hand Weaving Courses 


are becoming more and more popular in schools 
and other organizations. Hughes Fawcett con 
sultant service is helping in many ways to make 
such instruction possible and practical 


Teachers and Instructors 


are invited to write us Our 40-page catalog No. 3 and 
complete book of samples, containing 10 sample color cards 
of linens, cottons and 

wools, will be sent FREE 
to teachers and instructcrs 

writing on their school or 

rganization stationery 

To others, both cataleg 

and samples will be sent 

postpaid for $1.00, with 

this amount to be rebated 

n first order of $1000 


> more. 


Irish Linen Yarns and 
Threads 
Wool Yarns Cot- 
ton Yarns 
Lurex Metal Threads 
Weaving Textbooks 
L ms 


a>~_~ 


Shuttles and Supplies ,‘f 
Leclerc Looms, in } 
« 


~ Puce 


Stock 
THE ORIGINAL 


Hughes Faweett, Ine. 


Est. 1888 
Dept. SA-9-115 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. 














TH 


‘FEATURES 


OF 
EXPENSIVE BRUSHES 


...at less than half the cost! 





Brushes by Delta are tailored to the needs (and budgets) 
of schools. Made with the craftsmanship and quality ma 
terials of highest priced brushes . . . fine animal hairs 
in shed-proof settings . . . non-rust ferrules crimped se 
curely to well-balanced, durable handles See Delta's 


special school line at your school supply dealer's now! 


brush 
mfg. corp. 
119 Bleecker St, 
WN. Y.12, N.Y. 

















CAE 


DRAWING PENCIL KIT 


NOW! In one handy sketching box— 
all the drawing pencils your students 
need—when they want them! 


$420 


Here's General's new. easy-to use Draw ine Notice the wide assorted range of 

Pencil Kit)... with all the pencils your General's sketching “team™ 

students need for every drawing purpose! 2 Flat Sketching Pencils 1B, 6B 

... Contains just the right pencils in the $ Charcoal Pencils 2B, 1B, 6B 2 Layout Peneils 

right degrees—suited for all techniques | Kimberly Drawing Pencil 6B 3) Graphite Sticks 2B, 1B, 6B 
from on-the-spot) “roughs” to finished A total of Il ereat drawing aids! .. and at asavine with the 
drawings. Encourage your students to purchase ofeach Kit. rather than buying the pencils separate- 
carry the Kit in their pockets, suggest it ly. Pell your students to see their art supply dealer today 
for their sketching trips... help them to ask him for General's new Drawing Pencil Kit! If not available, 
enjoy the truly fine results that only Gen- write us enclosing $1.20 (cash. check or money order) for a prepaid 
eral’s famous drawing pencils give them. No. 10 Drawing Pencil Kit. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 67-73 Fleet stREET JERSEY CITY 6,N. J. 











NOW sets of HIGGINS 


DRAWING “Systematic No. 18” 


Complete assortment (18) % oz. bottles 


INKS IN COLOR Bh iicrcre site: crores o<ore 
suitable for ARTIST 
STUDENT or HOBBYIST 2 in A 


tains Red, Yellow, Blue, Green, Red 
Violet, Turquoise, Brown and Black 


$2.25 each 





“Scholastic No. 4” 

Eight % oz. bottles with translucent stop- 
pers in gift box. Contains Red, Yellow, 
Bive, Green, Violet, Orange, Brown and 


$1.25 each 


Prices shown are 
U.S. A. unit retail prices. 


tt 
q 
P 
! 
H 
1 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE ASSORTMENTS 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y 

















More Colorful . . . Stimulating Results 


with ALABASTINE ART COLORS . . . 


ALABASTINE 
ART 

brenaapd aiapastine 
ART COLOR 


ALABASTINE 
“FINGER-TIP”” 
SOLUTION 


The Ideal Medium... made 
especially for school use. 


An array of 13 BRILLIANT— 
PERMANENT colors — plus 
black and white. 


% Easy to mix and blend 

Quick drying, with complete even 
coverage 

Economical—you pay for only 
concentrated color 

Non-Toxic — harmless toskin and clothing 

Smooth, free flowing 

Exceptionally opaque 

Never freezes 

Never spoils 


USE ALABASTINE art colors 
for posters, murals, free expres- 
sion, and other school art projects. 


See your School Supply Dealer 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2673 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, IIl. 
Specify ALABASTINE ART COLORS on your requisitions. 








rhe NEW 


IDEAL 
8320 Bi 


HOOL 


off Avenue - 


in ART Expression 


pAdueuture 


GUMMED PAPER 


You will find this creative art medium 
a real adventure 
work so color ful 


so clean and easy to 

so limitless in appli- 
cations. Unmatched for posters 
pictures... gift cards... favors... 
boxes...lamp shades... Christmas 
wrappings .. . lettering . scrap 
book covers... greeting cards... 
and many other uses. 

Simplest of all. Simply cut. moisten 
and apply. 15 brilliant colors and tints 
for teaching design, color harmony and 
composition in any class from kinder. 
garten up. Furnished in 8” x 10” sheets, 
25 per package. 

No. 870 Assorted Colors 50¢, 
Order several packages today from 


your school supply dealer! 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
Chicago 20, Illinois 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
Continued from page 4-a 

equipment, supplies, and accessories, manufactured 
under the strictest control and supervision to assure 
you of complete uniformity and satisfaction from 
every item you buy from them. Featured in this 
catalog is the complete line of kilns of all sizes 
designed for school use. In addition to an illustra 
tion and description of each style, there are com 
plete specifications giving you vital information 
that will help you choose the right kiln for the job 
you have for it to do. You will also find a complete 
assortment of modeling tools, accessories and sup 
plies—all illustrated, described and priced for your 
convenience in ordering. For your free copy of this 
new catalog, simply write Mr. George R. Dressel 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co., 3470 E. Fifth Ave 
Columbus 3, Ohio and ask for a copy of their 
CERAMIC MATERIALS SUPPLIES catalog 


The Attractive Display shown above was 
designed and built for the Reception-Display 
room of Binney & Smith Co. Constructed of beauti 
fully grained, highly finished woods used in mod 
ern interiors, it covers an entire wall in the 18th 
floor offices of the company at 41 East 42nd Street 
in New York City 


welcome, whether you come to see this unique 


Visitors will receive a cordial 


display panel or the complete line of products 
Binney & Smith Company offers you 


For Your Leathercraft Projects, Wilder & 
Co. of Chicago has authorized us to offer you a 
series of folders, giving you complete directions for 
making a wide range of leather articles. And the 
material is yours for the asking if you write on your 
school letterhead. There are 26, 4-page folders in 
this packet, each covering in complete detail the 
making of a leather project or showing you how to 
lace, splice, join, etc. The directions for each 
article are clear and concise with dimensions and 
kind of leather recommended. There are also sug 
gestions for decorating—or use those of your own 
choosing 

There are projects for the classroom such as note 
book and memo book covers—purses, and even 
hats for the girls or boys—and adults too. These 
are only some of the project folders you will re 
ceive—space limits listing all of them. In addition 
you will receive a copy of the Wildercraft catalog 

-—a 34-page booklet which lists, illustrates and 
describes the complete line of leather and ac 
cessories they carry to fill your needs 

Both the 26 project folders and the catalog are 
yours without charge if you will simply write on 
your school stationery to Wildercraft, 230 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois and ask for their packet 
of leather projects and catalog 50A as mentioned 


in SCHOOL ARTS for September 
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For quality WEBER 


at reasonable prices WATER 
MALFA 
, COLORS 


IN 3” x ')” TUBES 


Leading art and design schools. 
and many recognized authorities. use 

O i L C O L O R S and recommend MALFA Water 
IN STUDIO-SIZE TUBES 4” x 1” paige a embody all an sl 
sary qualitiesessential to the achieve- 

All the qualities you look for in an artist ment of best results; they are delight. 
oil color are to be found in M ALFA Oil fully easy to use. Made in 15 colors 


Remember = 


Colors. In color strength, purity, bril- and whites. 
lianey, durability and permanency, they MALFA Water Colors conform to 
are more than adequate. They possess specifications requested by the 


working properties and a brush response Aeamtnem. Acteete’ Piahseitinal 


equal to those found in higher-priced oil League. 


colors. Made in 45 colors and whites. Color Cards on request 
All MALFA Oil Colors which = are to teachers and schools. 


included in the approved list of the U.S. 











National Bureau of Standards, are guar- 
Manufactured by 
anteed to conform to Commercial Stand- 


ards CS 98-42. They are also pro- F ° W E B E R C O . 


duced to the exacting standards Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
and specifications of the American PHILADELPHIA 23 PA. 


. “Dp mes ‘ a . . : 
Artists’ Professional League. St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 








Patronize your nearest Weber dealer. 
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PARADISE FOR THE j The Sheldon Catalog 


covering Art-Studio 


ART-CRAFTS TEACHER Workshop Furniture 


contains many help- 

















ful ideas on layout, 

arrangement and 

' _ equipment. Your 
\ CLAY 

WORKING school office should 


SHELDON designers — leaders in = 
the art-studio field — have created 


the kind of workshop furniture — 4 h f 
KiuN ave a copy for your 


for all phases of instruction and WHEEL TackeD -— reference—if not on 
, file, write. 








storage — that literally make a 














paradise out of the school rooms 











allotted to art-craft teaching. Do Sheldon hes the 

consult your Sheldon specialist Teaching Viewpoint in ; SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 
. . MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 

for aid in working out the ideal Equipment Planning. i 


plan for your requirements. 
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MEAD «OFFICE. «= MONTREAL CANADA 





Explore a new world of checks and plaids, using the 
glorious wools that Scotland’s skilled weavers use for 
vibrant contrasts and subtle misty patterns: Beehive 
*"W oodpecker “and “Tweed” both imported from Scotland; and 
lam O'Shanter “Worsted” made by Patons and Baldwins 
Ain the U.S.A. These three yarns offer inexhaustible pattern 
possibilities, are suitable for both warp and weft and are 
<2) put up on ready-to-use 4-02. tubes. +¢ Beginners will find 
% them equally stimulating in learning color, design and texture. 
oh 
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hy 


KON Write to Royal Society, Inc., Dept. SA 951, 
~ at either address below for full information. 


IMPORTED 


BEEHIVE <3 YARNS 


From Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Scotland and England. Sold by Royal Society, Inc 
230 Fifth Ave., New York 1. N. Y., and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 


1, BEEHIVE “TWEED 2, BEEHIVE 3. TAM O'SHANTER 
Article W. 1, in 15 “WOODPECKER.” “WORSTED 
lor Article W. 2, in nubby 


Article W. 3. in 22 
texture, 28 pastel 


beautiful colors, spun 
’ medium and dark mixtures inthe USA 
mac manufactured in Scotland 
BEEMIVE ee , 


Fok 


lortou 
factured in 
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DUCATIONAL 


Ess 





Young | students 
of Jessie Todd at 
the Laboratory 
School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 
are keen enthusi- 
asts of the Graph 
ic Arts and, like 
all children, are 
eager to com- 
municate _ their 
understandings 
in picture form 


WHEN 


SCHOOL BEGINS 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago, Illinois 


HILDREN in America go to school the first day 
with new shoes, dresses, and sweaters. It seems 

like a miracle for the eleven children who live with 
their parents in three small rooms. One man's wages pay 
for the clothes. Their hair is beautifully combed and their 
skin beautifully tanned from the summer sun. They are as 
beautiful and well clothed in the average public school as 
they are in the select private school. In fact, the newness 
seems more apparent in the public school serving less 
privileged homes. The first day of school is a big day. 
Blue jeans and bare feet were all right for summer but 
now the great day has arrived—the first day of school. 
The laborer sees in this day opportunities for his children 
the like of which he never knew. It is a great sight to be 
on the street when the children go to school for the first 
day of the year. 


2 >CH 


This feeling of things new is shared by the first grader 
who knows he will learn to read. 


The teacher must never lose sight of the newness which 
permeates the atmosphere. 


The wise art teacher thinks of something new for the 
children. It must not be something they did last year 
Perhaps a new material stimulates them or a new challenge 
with old material. The teacher must feel that this first day 
is a great day. New impressions are made of the teacher 
of the art room, and the expectations for the year. Some- 
times a room door that is open welcomes the children, and 
a teacher ready to speak to them. Certainly not a teacher 
sitting at a desk so that the child opens the door and takes 
his seat where he waits for the teacher to look up at him 
later 














When the art class begins, if each child can have a 
little cupboard or box or even a big envelope to call his 
own, it helps him to feel at home. It is ideal if he can have 
a little section of a cupboard for his own. Sharing a shelf 
four times as large with three other people doesn't mean 
nearly as much as having a little place of his own. The 
large shelf can have cardboard partitions to make smaller 
sections. In this little cupboard he can put his half-finished 
clay model, his pencil, crayon box, or crayon picture 
rolled up and shoved in. 


There is a place in the large room which he owns for a 
time. It gives him a friendly feeling. Placing his name on 
the cupboard helps. 


The wise teacher sees to it that the first art problem 1s 
one which can be done in one period. It is a job which is 
not too hard for any child and one which can be done in 
an original manner. There will be many designs or pic- 
tures from this first lesson which can be hung in the hall 
On the second day other children will have theirs hung 
On the third day the teacher will see to it that the re- 





These Fashion 
Art students of 
Eugene F. Dana 
at South High 
School in Min- 
neapolis will be 
better equipped 
to communicate 
the essentials of 
any __ profession 
they may choose 


maining children have theirs hung. All children now are 
enthusiastic. They have a teacher who appreciates their 
efforts enough to hang their pictures. To be sure, it takes 
hours of her time but the true art teacher is enthusiastic 
about the creative results of children and enjoys hanging 
their pictures 


Wires in a hall are a makeshift compared with bulletin 
boards but they are very useful. Large mounting paper 
and plenty of pins cost money but they are as necessary 
as the books in the library. In these art exhibits we have 
the creative results of young America. We have the plan- 
ning and achievements of small people who know what 
they want to do and how they want to do it. 


Working out their ideas and exhibiting them gives them 
the courage of their convictions.. No subject in the curric- 
ulum is more important than art if it is well taught. If it is 


well taught, it is a more time-consuming job than the 
teaching of other subjects and a bigger challenge than 
many. Bringing creative work out of others takes truly 
creative effort on the part of the teacher. 








ILLUSTRATION 
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LINE DRAWING FOR LINE ENGRAVING 


ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


HE teacher who writes for publication has a definite 

advantage as he not only gains confidence for him+ 

self but he can develop ability to organize and 
present facts for the benefit of a larger audience than just 
his classes. But the teacher who draws to accompany his 
writing is doubling his communicative ability as by 
drawing he not only describes but he gives a clear visual 
picture of the substance and meaning of his subject. 


Much has been said about the educational importance 
of a teacher writing for publication. Of equally pertinent 
value is the ability of the art teacher to illustrate his writing 
with clear, interesting and attractive illustrations which, 
like handwriting or voice, convey the direct personality 
and ideas of the artist-writer to his audience. 


The simpler, the more direct and expedient the drawing 
can be for reproductive printing, the more successful is its 
communicative value. To achieve this end the author need 
not be a professional artist. Simple drawing is all that is 
required and the rendering need not be in complicated 
techniques but in any good black line which will repro- 
duce for line engraving. 


Photographic illustrations which require the more spe- 
cialized and costlier printing process of halftone are of 


course excellent to bring the reader to the scene of the 
activity and accurately depict the result. But there are 
many instances where black and white outline or line 
engraving can be more direct and concise as well as more 
economical to both the author and printer. So the black 
and white illustration comes into its own for use in line 
engraving. 


To begin a series of articles on practical ways fo achieve 
direct communicative values in simple terms of illustration 
let us concentrate on the minimum requirements of Layout, 
Lettering, Equipment, and Rendering Media. 


Though any good drawing can be rearranged and 
edited to fit printed space, the artist-writer who plans his 
illustration to fit space requirements set by the text of his 
article not only encourages the use of his subject in publi- 
cation but he aids himself in planning his accompanying 
illustrative matter. It is well to study the particular publica- 
tion to which the illustrated article might be submitted. 
Does the publication use single columns or full-page lay- 
outs? If so, what width? Are the pages set up so as to 
conclude an article in one or two pages? = 4 


It is always more interesting if there is a balance of 
picture and text to an article, so let us assume that half 
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Interest may be increased by use of 
line pattern which produces texture. 


Solid black areas accent and 
give strength to the illustration 
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STICK PAPER DOLLS 
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for hair 
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Vague detail, scattered spacing and lettering 
with upper- and lower-case letters mixed 


a page of text needs a half page of illustration to fully 
utilize the page. Naturally, the half-page illustration 
needed could be either a half-page horizontal proportion 
or half of the usual two columns which would give a long 
vertical panel illustration. 


An article of full-page length or the usual two full 
columns is more interesting if illustrated so one might 
assume that in setting it up with illustrations it could oc- 
cupy two pages. With text on half of each page, illustra- 
tions could be two half-page horizontal arrangements or 
broken into portions of the column widths to meet the 
needs of the article. 


So, from the outset of an article, Design—which includes 
space-breaking, balance, and proportion—becomes syn- 
onymous with writing and illustrating for publication. 


LAYOUT 


Again, design is what comprises successful illustration 
layout. Remember the main elements of design are more 
strongly emphasized when rendered in black and white 
than when rendered in color or halftone values. Having 
large, medium, and small areas within the design of the 
illustration gives the balance so necessary to the sub- 
conscious visual and mental comfort of the reader. There 
are many logical and easy layout arrangements but each 
subject should determine its own composition as the 
essentials of text and illustrated information are brought 
into preliminary planning. 


Highly skilled rendering techniques are useless unless 
the artist begins with a good composition and storytelling 
sequence for his illustration. Just repeated sizes of fornis 
used in scattered arrangements or monotone repetition do 
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A more orderly layout of the same subject. The doll is pre- 
dominant and the materials and construction subordinate 
Lettered instructions are compacted into one panel 


no more to hold the reader's interest than will a monotone 
voice or a long humdrum sentence. Give expression to the 
drawing by using some accented lines, textured areas, 
and some solid blacks which can attract the eye of the 
reader. To create more interest there can be areas of 
lighter shade in line texture which grade off to the purely 
inc.dental parts of the lighter outline areas. Drawing, too, 
leads a reader in and out of a story as does properly com- 
posed writing. 


Lettering. The size and spacing of hand lettering is 
important as it does not want to be in disagreement with 
either the printed page or the illustration. It is always safe 
to use a vertical, simple style of letter which can be a 
transition in value or weight upon the page from the 
printed type to the heavier or more solid areas of the illus- 
tration. Lettering, where necessary, should use a minimum 
of words and be placed unmistakably with the section of 
the illustration to which it refers. The areas occupied by 
descriptive lettering should comprise the minor design 
areas of the layout and be spaced so as to allow easy-on- 
the-eye marginal area between them and the other ele- 
ments of the illustration. 


Lettering can be controlled by making its light hori- 
zontal guide lines conform to boxed areas. Be sure these 
lettering areas or boxes are squared with the verticals and 
horizontals of the drawing as both lettering and illustra- 
tion must stand up alongside the ever-so mechanically- 
straight type areas of the surrounding page. 


EQUIPMENT 


All that is basically necessary for simple line illustra- 
tion is a square drawing board, T-square, and triangle. 





These are necessary only to arrive at a perfectly square 
outer margin and to check the vertical and horizontal lines 
of the work from time to time so that, as compared to the 
mechanically straight edges of the type form, the drawing 
when in print will not appear to be taking on a list. 


Avoid ruled marginal outlines if no straight-edge equip- 
ment is available. The printer can always supply a 33s or 
32-inch rule if indicated by pencil line at the outer edge 
of the drawing. 


All other factors of creative illustration should be free- 
hand—the more so, the better. There is a friendly warmth 
and personal expression to individual freehand drawing 
techniques and for those dealing with creative expressions 
in education, such drawing is absolutely appropriate and 
desirable. 


Paper. This need not necessarily be illustration board. 
Where drawings are to be shipped, a flexible drawing 
paper is preferable. Stiff illustration boards are apt to be 
broken and the drawing actually defaced, whereas a 
crease or fold in softer paper can usually be eliminated in 
reproduction. 


RENDERING 


Pencil. The simplest medium for line engraving is just a 
good sturdy black pencil line. Any paper may be used 
which will meet the artist's drawing requirements. Avoid 
leaving fuzzy preliminary outlines or smears from erasures, 
as these are of annoyance to the engraver. 


Crayon. Crayon pencils or just black wax crayon can 
give excellent results for large illustrations. Black wax 
crayons and grease pencils can be used on any paper 
which has enough tooth to hold the crayon and be clean 
and definite in final result. 


Pen and Ink. Clean-cut pen techniques are excellent. 
One of the most successful and easy to use is the ball point 
pen. Any paper will do so long as it does not absorb 
the ink to the extent of resulting in a gray tone instead of 
black or blurring into the paper. A hard-finished typing 
paper is better than a piece of soft board. Hard-finished 
tracing papers hold an ink line and are lightweight, 
flexible and inexpensive to ship. 


Brush. Black paint upon white paper or white paint 
upon black is excellent for brush rendering where flexible 
lines are desired for outline form and shading. Solid dark 
areas, easy to achieve with brush freedom, give emphasis 
and strength where desired. 


The artist-author best takes advantage of his combined 
talents when he develops his individual expression. A 
little humor or incidental addition of whimsical motifs 
always attracts the reader. Hands holding tools, simpli- 
fied or abstracted to meet the style of design or rendering, 
can play a large part in giving drawings a personal 
contact appeal as well as clarifying procedure. 


By thus developing creatively illustrated writing the 
communicative potentialities of teacher plus those of artist 
and author can be unified in one powerful force for general 
education. 





A WITCH HAT 











A 
WITCH 
HAT 


HEAD 
SIZE ORL 
MINIATURE 


CONSTRUCTION 
1S THE SAME 











In this layout too much space is accorded to meaning- 
less pattern. The finished hat becomes insignificant 


Suggested construction steps are reduced to background 
detail, allowing room for an eye-catching illustration and 
alternate suggestion 
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The above illustration from William Blaikie’s ‘Sound 
Bodies for Our Boys and Girls,"’ published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1884, shows how graphic illustration was first 
used to explain exercises and gymnastics 


GRAPHIC ARTS IN 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


JOHN F. RIOS 
Department of Art, Phoenix College 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HE use of art materials in the teaching of health, 

physical education, and recreation is one of keen 

interest and value. From the time when gymnastics 
was the sole conditioner of able-bodied men and women 
to the present day, art has played an unusual role in this 
development. Early publications reveal how graphic arts 
were first used in teaching and explaining certain routines 
and exercises in gymnastics. Today, these materials are 
being used in a variety of diferent ways but with the 
same goal: that of instructing and promoting health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Perhaps one of the most pleasant uses of art materials 
in health, physical education, and recreation is by means 
of the cartoon, where humor and wit combine fo teach 


certain principles or merely to get a simple point across, 
as illustrated by examples on the opposite page. The 
National Safety Council and the National Dairy 
Council, plus a limitless number of insurance companies, 
rely to a considerable degree on the use of cartoons 
for their publicity. One of the cleverest | ran across 
recently is on safety education. The drawing is in 
three parts. The first part is of a fat man sun-bathing ona 
diving board. In the second drawing, the fat man has 
become reddened by the sun. The third part shows what 
might have been a fat man sun-bathing ona diving board, 
but who has fizzed away with the heat. The unmistakable 
caption to this cartoon reads: You can overdo most any- 
thing but safety. 


Art materials are becoming more and more evident in 
the construction of costumes for modern and folk dancing. 
While modern dancing is being developed, folk dancing 
(square dancing) is being rediscovered in America. It is 
here that the artistry of fashioning costumes in design and 
color reveals once more the uses of art materials. One of 
the events in which art materials play a vital role in dance 
costumes is the “Masque of the Yellow Moon'’—an 
annual event sponsored by the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College. Furthermore, May-Day 
festival dances in many of our schools today involve a 
considerable amount of art work. The setting, the mood, 


Exercises for Tired Teachers 


Presented through the courtesy of Hygeia. a journal of individual and community health 
from an artule by Lydia Clark, director of physwal education, women fiessson, Ohno State 
Uniwersity 






































2 Now up again 3 Now do 
iaht. with hands over again Wa 
ead those knees 

not bend them rest.) 


wr 4 Now w 
teh (Repeat 
Do times 


as if ready to dive. 


BICYCLING (Continue rhythmically until tired) 














Starting position 1. Bend and ex 
Lie on back tend the legs alter. « 
back nately, as in bicy 
cling 


Today wit and humor are combined in 
putting across the same idea as above 


h permission of rra FE tiona lews) 





and the occasion are general principles expressed through 
the use of art materials in costume making. 


The elementary level of teaching lends itself also to 
numerous activities in which art materials may be utilized 
in teaching health, physical education, and recreation. 
Let us take, for instance, a project in which art was corre- 
lated with the health lesson. After the study of milk in 
the health lesson, suggestions were made that a frieze be 
made, telling the story of milk, in the art class. The 
children were led to suggest some productive activity to 
be based on their health lesson. Under the guidance of 
the teacher, the idea was developed in the minds of the 
pupils and discussed. By skillful questioning on the part 
of the teacher, the pupils were able to see various phases 
of milk production, collection, transportation, etc. Their 
inability to answer all the questions of the teacher created 
a problem in their minds and resulted in the proper motiva- 
tion of the project. They had a genuine desire to find out 
things. The arrangement of the materials were planned 
in such a way that each picture would not only tell a good 
story but was also a good composition from the stand- 
point of art. The children evidenced an enjoyment in 
making something that was attractive and that told a story 
at the same time. This project attained educational value 
in the development of selective judgment, training in 
observation, and visualization. Cultural values attained 
were the following: appreciation of good illustration, pic- 
torial composition, good workmanship, development of a 
spirit of cooperation, and legitimate pride in ability to 
make a beautiful illustration. 


Once a request from a state supervisor for a poster 
display on health and physical education for the state 


WW > | ] a917” 


The Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wis- 
consin cartoons a grim subject for a traffic safety poster 


YOU CAN OVERDO 
MOST ANYTHING- 


> 


ti i ti td alll 


The National Safety Council uses a clever cartoon 
to emphasize an important health and safety factor 


‘ 


convention motivated the cooperation of the Art and 
Physical Education departments in a high school. First, 
the students and teachers of the Health and Physical 
Education department spent considerable time in the 
formulation of desirable objectives. Secondly, these ob- 
jectives were explained to members of the Art depart- 
ment who made preliminary sketches illustrating them. 
Before the thumbnail sketches were begun, the attributes 
of a good poster were considered at length. A few of the 
qualities were kept constantly in mind as the drawings 
were made; principally, that the design should correlate 
with the idea, that the organization of the masses should 
be kept in accord with the best principles of composition, 
that brevity is important both in copy and design and, 
finally, that the entire poster should have illustrative 
quality—tell the story it was to represent. The four main 
activities of the Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ments constituted the main body of the work. These were 
Health Education, Physical Education, Intramural Activi- 
ties, and Interscholastic Activities. Space does not permit 
a discussion of the entire work, but each poster had an 
interesting story from the time the objective was formulated 
by the Health and Physical Education department until its 
completion in color. The project, besides offering a vital- 
ized activity for students of the Art department, caused 
the Health and Physical Education department to make a 
more intensive study of the objectives and programs of the 
department. 
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A flexible wire figure reduces shapes to abstract forms 
adjustable to space-filling and line direction. The shadows 
suggest design areas which can give depth and contrast to 
the composition 


CHOO! 


THE FIGURE IN LINE 


JANE GEHRING 
Art Instructor, Colin Kelly Junior High School 
Eugene, Oregon 


cho 


A direct and simple approach to figure representa- 
tion is not only important to illustration but de- 
velops a student's vocabulary for planning use of 
figures in handicrafts and design. 


SIMPLE, direct representation of the figure is often 
of great importance to graphic illustration, and 
junior high school children are so apt to become 
entangled in a mesh of unimportant detail. To surmount 
this difficulty, we talked about the thing the posing pupil 
was doing—where the weight was located, what the atti- 
tude was, the important facts of the figure in that particular 
pose. First they were to look carefully at the model, keep- 
ing these things in mind, then, to avoid superfluous detail, 
draw the figure rapidly in one continuous line. 
The results of the first attempt were rather faltering; 
however, they soon became accustomed to drawing 











rapidly without lifting the pencil from the paper. There 
was much teen-age banter about the results, but they en- 
joyed themselves while drawing and did surprisingly well. 
They realized the line figures were more interesting and 


amusing and full of character than a careful attempt at a 
photographic representation or a drawing where excessive 
attention was given to clothes, hair, etc. The essential 
idea of the figure was expressed with a gay freedom char- 
acteristic of the individual doing the drawing. The jokers 
in the class efected a cartoonish quality, while the more 
sophisticated reflected a like accomplishment in their 
drawings. The accompanying photographs show why we 
were all so pleased with the line figures. 

Since many in the class were athletic stars, we con- 
tinued figure study with wire sculpture along the same 
principles as our continuous line drawing. We gathered 
old electric wire and baling wire for the project. 

The model posed for about fifteen minutes for the single 
figures. Two boys, posed by the coach as boxers, stayed 
in front of the class about twenty-five minutes. The pupils 
bent and shaped the wire so the figures would stand by 
themselves. The importance of balance necessitated their 
walking around the model. The finished products were 
shown at a combined music program and art exhibit. 
None of the pupils or the observers missed not having a 
face in their sculpture because the contours of the head 
and attitude of the body expressed the idea, particularly 
of the boxers, clearly and adequately. 
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DRAWING A FACE 


LILYAN R. BUCHWALDER, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, New York 


No need to struggle or erase— 

Here's an easy way to draw a face! 
OU can draw the face for doodling, for personal 
satisfaction, or for creating hair styles. 

e draw faces because art is required in our 
school in relation to the trade each pupil chooses. Draw- 
ing the face is necessary to the beauty culture classes since 
the students have to learn which hair styles are most 
appropriate for various types of faces. 

ve to the fact that some of the students have never 
drawn before, a simple method had to be evolved to show 
them where the features were to be placed. It was not 
long before we were sketching faces from life, drawing 
hair styles to fit the individual's type and personality. 
This training has helped the pupils realize their aspira- 
tions in becoming better beauty technicians. We sin- 
cerely hope that these suggestions for drawing a face in- 


spires others to try our simple method. This is how we do it. 
raw a face as an oval. Taper toward the chin and 

draw a vertical middle line. 

Divide the oval face into three equal parts for placing 
of the features. 

Place the eyebrows on the first line. 

Place the nose on the second line. 

The chin goes on the third line. 

Place the mouth one-third of the way down, between 
the nose and the chin. 

Get half of oval horizontally. Place eyes above this half 
line. Shape the face, then draw the hairline above the face. 

Place pupils in the eyes and point them in the same 
direction. 

Complete face and sketch hair by locating the part first. 
Indicate direction of hair with lines. Accent the lines 
which are away from the light. Erase guide lines and shade. 
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CHILDREN’S PORTRAITS 
AND LANDSCAPES 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 


University of Chicago, Illinois 


At right—Evelyn paints a girl with long, neat braids like 
her own. She is meticulous about every detail. Notice 
how she holds her brush and carefully draws the mouth. 


Below we see a portrait by Anne. She worked quickly 
with large brushes. 





The above landscape was beautiful in its autumn coloring 
Golden birches were contrasted with red, black, and dark 
green 


Jack made many attempts to show raindrops as they hit 
the pavement before he painted the picture at the left 


All of these paintings were made on manila tagboard 
size 22 by 28 inches. Children can do free work on paper 
this size. Large brushes last longer than the small ones 
and work better on large paper. The children like to stand 
as they work and prefer a flat desk to an easel. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


ROBERT BOTTCHER, Berlin, Germany 


HE first reader which is given to the child is the most 
important means of instruction and learning that a 
school board offers to a beginner. 

With this book the child is supposed to grow from his 
world of play into the world of learning, at the same time 
being introduced to words and printed language. The 
contents should reflect the world of the child, and represent 
events which contribute to the child's inherent environ- 
ment, that is, the customs and habits which are essential 
to that child's well-rounded education. The stories in these 
books are supposed to deepen and confirm the love of 
family and country and be good examples for life conduct. 

Therefore, in the early readers there should not be illus- 
trations which do not claim the whole attention—nothing 
that is not to the point. Some authors do not pay any 
attention to the picture but take it only as a pretty addi- 
tion. On the other hand, intelligent educators have known 
for a long time that here is a delicate problem because 
the child's comprehension is far removed from that of the 
adult. Therefore, they had the children themselves prepare 
the pictures for the textbooks. Most of these attempts, 
however, failed because there was not the necessary unity 
between words and pictures. The texts had been put to- 
gether by adults with preponderant educational consider- 
ation but the pictures, drawn by the children, showed 
only a view of their own internal world. The child still 
asked for the illustrations by the adult. The child wants 


Above is a brisk illustration which might 
appeal to adults but its sketchy technique 
which would convey the impression to 
grownups is not sufficient for the child 


At right is a simplified but glowing account 
for the child. The main facts stand out well 
and the minor details become a play of 
fascinating texture 


The illustration below has been reduced to 
simplicity but has gone too far, losing all 
that is attractive to the child. 


what he himself is unable to do and therefore he refuses 
illustrations made by children with the words, ‘‘l can do 
that myself.”’ 

So illustrations by well-known artists were tried but 
soon it was apparent that there was nothing gained. Let 
us look at the illustration just below which is taken from 
a book illustrated by a professional artist. It has its fas- 
cinations in regard to form as well as color for adults who 
appreciate elementary impressionism. But a six-year-old 
child cannot appreciate such artistic value because he is 
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not yet able to recognize it. Child psychology has recog- 
nized that the normally gifted child, up to the beginning 
of adolescence—that is, at least up to the eleventh or 
twelfth year—'s not able to recognize any artistic value 
nor to judge it. So, for the young child, the nonaesthetic 
values should be taken more into consideration than the 
aesthetic ones. 

Generally these illustrations cannot fulfill their simplest 
task. The picture of the primer is supposed to explain and 
increase the child's word power while deepening his 
understanding of the world about him. But above all it 
should stimulate the child's creativity and be an inspiration 
for his own work. 

Referring to the adult style illustration, let us read the 
text that belongs to the picture. We read about a beauti- 
ful garden in which the birds are singing, there is a cow, 
a cat, andacorncrib. The children do not find the ‘‘beau- 
tiful garden” in the picture. No, in this garden they can- 
not take a walk with their thirsty eyes because they do not 
find trunks of trees nor leaves and blossoms, no flowers nor 


Above is the type of illustration we like to see in a child's 
textbook. It is gay, clean-cut, and informative. It depicts 
the things children understand and like to do 


At left are two drawing ‘‘prescriptions,’’ the completely 
torpid forms of which do more to kill the child's imagina- 
tion than help it. Such mechanical schemes are more 


childish than childlike 


butterflies in it, and they take the impressionistic repre- 
sentation only as a ‘“‘superficial smearing.’ No, these 
forms are not trees for a child, and a cat like this one will 
be settled with only one glance. The child wants as many 
details as possible because he has an unappeasable hun- 
ger for real knowledge. But if he were to take his stimula- 
tion for his own work from such pictures, his result might be 
superficiality or even slovenliness. 

The two illustrations at the foot of the opposite page 
belong to the fairy tale, “The Four Town Musicians’’ and 
show clearly what we should refuse for the child and what 
we should require. The quality of the smaller illustration 
at left is useless because the author proves that he is not 
informed about the tasks of a reader and that he does not 
possess any understanding of the child. The simplification 
has reduced the picture to complete unattractiveness. The 
drawing of the animals is rough and superficial and every 
art principal has been lost. There is nothing from the 
world of wonders of a fairy tale. The word content of the 
story has been decreased instead of increased. Aside 
from the generally accepted details, nothing has been 
added to stimulate the child's vocabulary. 

What can be done by a creatively gifted educator 
with the text of the same fairy tale is seen in the larger 
illustration. The child standing outside in natural sur- 
roundings is the great discoverer who sees about a hundred 
things which the adult overlooks and he wonders about 
details which are generally accepted by an adult. There- 
fore, pictures for a child must also be a well of information 
for the little spectator. Just as he unfolds all these things 
side by side in his own drawings, avoiding foreshortening, 
overlapping, and covering as much as possible, so must 
the child illustrator. He must compose a child's illustra- 
tion clearly and in detail. The child's world runs over 
with life, cheerfulness, and color; so must the illustrations 
for his stories if they are to stimulate and benefit him. The 
child must be able to live in these pictures and in considera- 
tion of his education they should be full of experience 

Continued on page 9-a) 








CONSECUTIVE 
ILLUSTRATION 


GISELA COMMANDA, A.R.C.A., fnstructor 
of Crafts at Central Technical School, Toronto 
Instructor of Crafts, Overtone P.N.E.U. School 

England 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Te illustrations are done by girls of fifteen to six- 


teen. At this age, when they become critical and 
self-conscious of their work, if ts always a problem 
how best to help them retain their originality. 

In the case of this class | made a special effort to tackle 
the problem, as | knew them to have worked hard and be 
exceptionally keen, although not many of them, perhaps, 
were actually good at painting. 

Although good draughtsmanship is always appreciated, 
originality should not be crushed under a weight of 
practice in dexterity. If originality is given the oppor- 
tunity to flourish, students will, of their own accord, evince 
an anxiety to portray more accurately. 

The idea came to me of giving this class consecutive 
readings from the story of ‘The Tree’’ by Grey Owl to 
illustrate. It is largely owing to the genuine interest it 
aroused that they derive their measure of success. 


A young moose clears the velvet 
from his antlers against a sapling 
» 


Ak 


A squirrel drops the cone which eventu- 
ally develops into the giant jack pine 


P Mew raetae 





A young Indian, accustomed to pray beneath this tree 
and who is now a chief, comes to pray for the lives of his 
people on the eve of battle 





Most illustrators realize that it is only when they are 
sufficiently immersed in a story or really live it that they 
are able to produce good illustrations. Our method was 
directed towards achieving this goal. 

Except in the first two illustrations, in which a slight 
pencil sketch is supplemented by pen and wash, the 
illustrations are done direct with the brush only. This 
eliminated possibility of worrying and erasing the drawing. 

First | read the piece aloud, anything from a paragraph 
to a couple of pages, then they began the illustration 
while | reread it, so that they could begin the illustration 
in the atmosphere of the story. 

During the lesson they were allowed to talk but they 
rarely did so. 

In the generally accepted sense of the term | did no 
teaching but watched with interest and often some anxiety 
how their ideas were shaping. 

Few asked for assistance and these were mostly the 
least imaginative draughtsmen. Generally, | told them 
not to worry about details, but to try to get their idea 
across as they visualized it in the reading. 

No one, it seemed, remembered that they could not 
draw figures and the figures they thus produced, unaided 
were by far the best they had done. 

About four lessons were spent on these illustrations and | 
was surprised none of them tired of so prolonged a subject 

. In the story, the Indians who camped upon the prairies 
Many years later the old Indian, dressed in ill-fitting venerated the pine which had stood upon the foothills 
nant epg oo ag galt Bo se be — er for as long as they could remember and a tradition had 
essentials have been grasped sprung up among them that the fate of the Blackfoot 
nation was bound up with it and that when the tree fell 

their nation too would fall. 

Living in the story, as we did, until it became almost 
more real than the illustrations we were making, inno way 
discouraged stylization. On the contrary, it developed 
individual and unaffected style as the story evolved. 





He flings his ill-fitting clothes from him, assuming some of 
his former dignity before falling into reverie at the foot of 
the tree and passing into the land of the unseen 


Then come pioneers who have decided to build a road, 
and the tree, —. in the line of least resistance, is marked 
for destruction he woodcutters are shown running for 
cover as the tree falls. 
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Ninth grade work titled, “Rich Autumn of an Island’’ by Masae Nakano of Hijiyama Girls Junior High School, Hiroshima, Japan 
A landscape in shades of blue, green, and chartreuse which includes farm buildings and the favored telephone pole, water, and distant hills 


JAPANESE CLOTH MOSAIC ILLUSTRATION 


SONYA LOFTNESS, Tacoma, Washington 


HE problem of working with limited materials is a 

problem almost every American teacher has faced 

at one time or another; but the difficulty of working 
with almost no materials at all presents a serious challenge 
to art instructors in the schools of occupied Germany and 
Japan. 


Originality often fails one when there are no stimulating 
media at hand—the media one knows and understands. 
Yet art recreation is even more important in a reconstruc- 
tion period when it is urgent to rebuild young minds, than 
during normal peace periods when school courses can 
follow more or less established patterns. 


In Hiroshima, Japan, where art has always taken a 
major role in elementary and secondary schools, where 
the art museum has always been a center of activity that 
would draw students and parents from miles around for 
each new exhibit, the explicit need to develop an art 
program in the post-war period could not be overlooked. 
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Drawing in the modern, occidental art education classes 
was hindered a great deal, owing to lack of proper mate- 
rials. Oil painting was too expensive, and water color, 
due to inferior paints, was a messy task at best 


Every possible efort was made to overcome these dif- 
ficulties, when the art instructor in the Hijiyama High 
School hit upon the idea of making fabric pictures by 
pasting small scraps of cloth together. 


Scraps of cloth could be brought from each home; this 
at least, was material at hand; and paste was plentiful 


Not too much was expected when the project was first 
attempted, but the students were willing to try. They 
were free and unrestricted in choice of design; the process 
was simple, though it took time. One of the girls said 
later, ‘I had much trouble making this picture, mispasting 
the scraps, putting on too much paste, etc. At such times 
| often thought if only this were being done with water 
colors. . . but after completing it, | realized that there is 


Continued on page 19 





POSTERS LOTH Fragment Mosaic was chosen as the medium for 
this year’s Latham Poster Contest by the students of 
Hijiyama Secondary School for Girls, Hiroshima, Japan 
where Mr. Yoshinori Ataka is principal. These amazing ex- 
amples of cloth painting were executed in multicolor arrange- 
ments where youthful patience and keen color consciousness 
produced forms and values reminiscent of the masters. 


At left Junko Miyake 
chose a figure and 
ducks The enlarged 
section shows her un 
usually sensitive hand 
ling of the feathered 
forms 


7 ba el 
Tochiko Uchibori L T A 
used a message 
of direct appeal eave hem 


executed in tiny 
flakes of cloth 


giving a lifelike : ; ‘ 4 
softness to the “‘ 4 . 
young birds 


As seen at the right, Chisako Nakahara loves cats and so ably 
expresses her sentiment in the symbols of her language and a 
ribboned message for the west. Here is a strong feeling for con 
trasts where the daintiness of the fur and flowers are offset by a 
modulated grading of fragment sizes in the background and a use 
of large, dark scraps in a plain foreground 














HE Latham Program has developed considerable 

good will between the United States and other 
countries. Shown here are four examples of contest 
posters from our world neighbors. 


COMPETI NON 


SPORT 


ee, 


Greg ry B 
Backwell of H 


\ B. Beal Technical 
and Commercial 
High School of 


London, Ontario 

Canada com 

a pacted figures 

S--- into a_ strong 

decorative ren 

Miss Bablu Ghosh of Calcutta, India, is an ardent enthusiast dering of graded 

of modern poster art and receives instruction from the values in tem 
Washington School of Art pera 


At right, Shri, Purnendu Pal, Director of Arts at 
Shreyas, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, India, used the 
traditional Indian design style in an appealing panel 
where the decorative predominates over the graphic 
quality of the poster 


Lay Siong Kie of 
Djakarta, Diawa 
Indonesia, used 
a strong and 


brilliant colored , 
tempera render FR 
ing in his appeal 


for the youth of 


the future x x * 





something different and interesting in these compared with 
water colors.” 


The results, however, were good. The pictures had a 
mosaic eect; the intensity of colors, in volume, shades, 
and brightness, was very much like that in oil painting; 
yet the pictures had an entirely different appearance. 


It was an art medium accessible to everyone in the 
Hiroshima schools, and it ofered good training in manual 
art education in the selection and utilization of small cloth 
scraps, and in artistic execution. 


With limited materials, the resourcefulness of one 
Japanese teacher, Yoshinori Ataka, in a Hiroshima 
school, had, in actuality, created a new medium in art 
expression. 


The technique used is as follows: 


First make an accurate sketch with pencil, of the object 
or scene you have chosen as your subject; then paint in 
with water colors, crayon, or pastels. 


Since this will serve as the model upon which you will 
make the cloth-picture, it must be done as neatly as 
possible. 


On another sheet of drawing paper, sketch out just 
the*outline of the picture. Place this sheet on a draw- 


Another self-portrait by Higaki Kazuko of the same school 
as that above. This work took two and a half hours and is 
worked in dark blue and red on a green background 


Self-portrait by Takako Mito of the eighth grade at 
Hijiyama Girls Junior High School. The face is highly 
lighted upon a background of brilliant yellow and orange. 


board, pasting down the edges with cellophane strips. 
Next, moisten the drawing paper, taking care not to apply 
water on the cellophane edges. Permit the drawing paper 
to stand until it dries and returns to its original stiffness. 
The board should be kept in horizontal plane throughout 
drying. 


The fabrics to be used are now selected and cut ac- 
cording to the design and colors of the original drawing 
All the necessary scraps can be selected and cut before 
pasting, or the selection, cutting, and pasting can be 
done piece by piece. The instructor recommends the 
latter method. 


When the difficulty of finding fabrics of the right color 
was encountered, the interest of the students was again 
aroused; limitations even here had to be met with resource- 
fulness. 


Pasting of the cloth can be started anywhere on the 
original drawing, but care must be taken to observe that 
the general construction of the picture will not be broken 
by too much concentration on one spot. The teacher ad- 
vises that the student take an occasional look at the pic- 
ture by stepping back about two yards from it. 


Good work in making pictures from scraps of cloth 
requires patience, but the ingenuity of the Japanese 
children in producing mosaic pictures from cloth, both in 
intensifying beauty of colors by use of varying shades of 
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one color (in the already solid-color intensity one finds 
in fabric), in the use of colors when adjacent to one 
another still more intense, and in following contours of 
design by proper cutting, resulted in establishing a 
challenging art medium for the creative student. 


The pictures of fabric illustrated here have been con- 
structed from materials sent by the schools of Tacoma, 
Washington, after a letter from the Mayor of Hiroshima 
to the Mayor of Tacoma had been published in Tacoma 
newspapers, stating that a Peace Building was being 
erected in Hiroshima, where contributions in art, literature, 
and other products of culture from many nations would be 


exhibited. 


I 


Not long after, a citizen of Tacoma, Mrs. Edward P. 
Byrne, wrote to the Mayor of Hiroshima, asking if the 
students of each city might exchange their own art works. 
On learning of the technique in making pictures from 
scraps of cloth, which Yoshinori Ataka had developed in 
the Hiroshima schools, and of the very limited materials 
available for art students in the schools of occupied Japan, 
Tacoma citizens began to send boxes of fabric scraps and 
other art materials for use in Japanese art classes. 


This is the kind of project which UNESCO and the 
United Nations encourage; through this one exchange, 
as through all friendly exchanges between countries, an 
international relationship has been strengthened. 


Work in the Field" by Kazuko Oki of the eighth grade at Hiroshima's Hijiyama Girls Junior High School 
depicts a figure in brown sweater and purple trousers against the soft shades of young plants 





PLAN MARSHALL 


INTER-EUROPEENNE | 
NIVEAU DE VIE PLUS ELEVE 





Marshall Plan posters designed and executed for a Belgium poster contest by students of Sister Marie 
Aloyse of the Sisters of the Institution of the Infants of Jesus of Brussels, Belgium. These are excellent 
examples of advanced students’ work where symbolic forms direct a message in the clean-cut and 


decorative style so important to poster work, 
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LETTERING 
POSTER POINTERS 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 





An elementary approach which gains 
confidence for the student by assuring 
clean-cut results. 














HERE is, or should be, a definite difference in ap- 

proach between the elementary levels and the more 

advanced levels when considering poster making. 
The major aim of the more mature group is to produce a 
poster which will catch the eye and hold the attention of 
the observer. For the younger group, an important aim is 
to gain the creator's attention to the need for the poster, to 
get him to think personally along this line, AS WELL AS 
to attract the public. 


For example, one of the most important things accom- 
plished when children work in a ‘‘Kindness to Animals 
Contest” is not the beauty of the posters produced, but 
the consciousness aroused for the need of such posters. 
Such consciousness spread throughout a school and 
thereby, through the many homes involved, can do much 
to further the cause 


Frequently, the weakest point in the poster making pro- 
gram for elementary groups 1s the approach. It is not 
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enough to say, ‘Children, you have been invited to enter 
the Kindness to Animals Poster Contest. Go ahead, and 
make some sketches to show me what you can do.” 


First, the teacher should have in her own mind the salient 
features of a good poster 


A brief, snappy slogan. 

Simple, fairly large lettering. 

Good “carrying” illustration. 
Composition, space filling, and balance 
Color balance. 


Now, with these pointers in mind, take up the slogan 
idea. A call for firsthand information as to things within 
their own experiences which have shown unkindness to 
pets will set the ball rolling 


Write the suggestions on the board, as offered. Jimmy 
glares balefully at a classmate and says, ‘Stop kicking my 
dog around!”’ 





Back comes, ‘Make him stop digging up our front 
yard!” 


“The Smiths go away for the whole weekend, and they 
never leave anything for Bim to eat. Bim is their cat.’’ 


“Yeah,” from another, ‘‘and then Bim gets in people's 
garbage cans and gets stuck, and once he cut his paw on 
atin can and it all swelled up.” 


You now have ample material to begin talking about 
slogans. Have some fun seeing how few words it really 
takes to express a thought. Encourage positive slogans as 
opposed to negative ones. People much prefer to be 
told what to do, rather than what NOT to do. Jimmy's 
“Stop kicking my dog around!" resolved itself into 
“KICKS HURT!" His classmate’s became “CLOSED 
GATES KEEP DOGS OUT.”’ (Incidentally, the two boys 
did some digging, and got rid of the mole which Jimmy's 
dog had been trying so hard to get.) 


Keep all lettering as simple as possible. Large letters 
close together in a word make it more legible than when 
the letters are far apart. If the width of the poster be 
limited, and it seems that large letters cannot occupy the 
given space, try long, thinner letters. The eect can be 
interesting. Avoid breaking words, that is, part on one 
line, part on another. It is best to keep the letters within a 
word all of the same color. Variations make words hard 
to read. People who cannot read a poster readily are apt 
not to read it at all. Words in slogans can be emphasized 














either by making the letters larger or by using a contrast- 
ing color. For example, in Jimmy's poster, KICKS was in 
black lettering, HURT in longer bright red letters, with a 
bright red exclamation point. 


Illustrations should be kept simple. It is a fascinating 
new idea to youngsters to learn that one large chimney 
can represent a house for a fire prevention poster better 
than a beautifully painted home on fire, when the point 
to be stressed is CHIMNEY CLEANING. The one large 
foot in the KICKS HURT poster attracts more attention 
than the whole man would. It also leads the eye to the 
yelping dog. 


The group is now ready to make rough sketches of the 
posters to be. s their sketches are scanned, helpful 
hints can be thrown out as to space filling. Good lettering 
and simple illustration should do the trick. Encourage the 
use of few colors. Encourage the repeat of a color for 
color balance, rather than additional hues. 


In general, elementary classes have no T-squares and 
other instruments for regular commercial work. Even 
accurate straight edges are usually lacking. Most groups 
have access to squared paper, or quadrille paper, as it 
is sometimes called. Graph is another name for it. Nine- 
by-twelve fourth-inch squared paper is large enough to 
plan the lettering for the average poster of, say, twelve by 
eighteen inches, or a few inches larger. Letters six blocks 
wide, two blocks thick, and as tall as the space filling 
allows, makes a fair average proportion. After the letters 
are drawn, with proper spacing between words and letters 
in words, these letters may be cut out carefully, leaving 
margins undisturbed. Then this paper can be taped in 
place on the poster to be. Through the openings draw the 
letters lightly. Thus they will be in line on the poster, and 
already to ink or paint. If children are allowed to use 
lettering pens (and they thoroughly enjoy them from the 
fifth year up) time can be saved by making single line 
letters, and cutting out the words space entirely. Taping 
this in place, guide lines can be drawn easily in correct 


| spacing due to the help of the blocked paper. 


Frequently, table space is lacking for careful poster 
work, and discouraging accidents occur. If posters, ready 
for painting, be taped to the board, these workers have 
more freedom and give more room at tables for others. 


The making of posters in elementary groups brings into 
action mapy new thoughts and skills. It gives wonderful 
opportunity for real creative expression. Give them a steer 
and a bit of inspiration to start with. Their response in 
creative expression will more than repay for the effort. 
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THE ART OF LETTERING 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


of faulty lettering. The reason for this is that 

spontaneous design and accurate lettering demand 
qualities that stand almost opposite each other. To make 
a success of both, one must develop these qualities sep- 
arately and must use them in coordination. 


Mert otherwise good posters lose appeal because 


In creating a poster, one has to make a layout and 
consider the approximate location of the lettering. 
Sketchy lines tentatively mark the approximate height 
and length of the written lines. The actual length of these 
lines and the actual height of their letters, must be deter- 
mined by experimental writing, for the size of the pen (or 
brush) greatly influences the spacing of letters. 


Writing rhythmically means quickly evaluating the 
space between the two foregoing letters and matching 
this space with the next in-between space while writing 
the following letter. Therefore, to make lettering appear 
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natural and fluent, it must be written without preliminary 
drawing. 


Some letters present more difficulty for spacing than 
others. There are letters that are ‘space consuming, 
letters that need a larger in-between space just because 
of the way they are built, as L or T. They must be written 
so as not to consume more space than can readily be 
matched. Other letters are “space denying,” that is, 
they do not consume any in-between space, as | or N. 
They must be moved apart a little further than appears 
necessary, to make matching easier. There are letters 
which may be called ‘‘light’’ because they contain a great 
amount of light space inside, like O, or “dark’’ because 
they contain little inside space, like B. Light letters need 
less distance from the neighboring letters because only 
part of the inside space is absorbed by the letter, and dark 
letters need more distance from neighboring letters be- 





PACING of the lettering 

areas or ‘‘boxes"’ dictates 
the design of this poster cre- 
ated by the author with a 
large ball-point pen. The 
different measures between 
lettering became the decora- 
tion when banded in cut 
black paper. 


CHOC 


cause the letter absorbs some of the in-between space. 


Evaluating in-between spaces must be practiced while 
writing with the same medium that is to be used for the 
poster. Ball point pens or bristle paint brushes are good 
equipment for lettering. Practicing on squared paper 
saves time otherwise spent in constructing horizontal and 
vertical lines. Once the first clumsy efforts are a thing of 
the past and the eye has become sensitive to space-values, 
it is fun to watch those evenly spaced letters run from the 
pen (or brush) reminding one of a string of evenly-sized 
beads. 


As soon as lettering has taken on the beauty of steady 
rhythm, it is time to return to the specific lettering on the 
poster. The height of the written line is marked upon the 
squared paper. If writing discloses that the proposed 
height of the letters would require change of the proposed 
length of the written line, measurements must be adjusted. 
When starting to experiment, the writer should not attempt 


COMES SEE! 
ARTS _ 


EXHIBITION 


to conform his writing to the available space and should 
be influenced by the measurements of the layout only in 
his decision on a relatively narrow or wide width for the 
lettering and for the spacing. There are limitations for 
spacing either too wide or too narrow. If the letters are 
spaced too far apart, they seem to be unconnected; and 
if they are spaced too near, they seem to melt into each 
other. In both cases, they are difficult to read 


After the poster text is written upon the square paper, 
it is cut out and arranged upon the poster. Lines may be 
cut apart to form several shorter lines or they may be 
pieced together to create fewer longer ones. Stepping 
back from the poster and surveying the whole from a dis- 
tance is beneficial to the creation of a good allover effect. 
The layout then is marked upon the poster and, for the 
second time, the text is written—this time on the right 
place and with the right rhythm—thus creating a spon- 
taneous effect. 


STYLE SHOW 
ODN 


IN THE THEATER 


RUSH stroke letter- 

ing in white paint 
on black paper is also 
an eHective means of 
achieving spontaneous 
poster work. 
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“STICKS AND STONES” CAN MAKE 
MY LETTERS BETTER 


MIRIAM C. BECKWITH 


Fresno, California 





TAKE SOME STICKS 


WL 


AND SOME ROUND STONES 


OOVO0OO 


AND YOU CAN MAKE ALL 
THE LETTERS AND FIGURES 














Color the round stones any color you like. Look again at 
those letters. Do you see any sticks as the | in b? Or 
the - ine? Why not color these sticks, too? 











LOOK FOR STICKS IN: 


abcdefahijkl 


mnop q restiinw 
x yY y 4 
AND FOR THE STONES AS: 


oqcpcacgod 
© |; 





THE CAPITAL LETTERS ALSO 
HAVE STICKS AND STONES. 
THESE CAPITALS 
ARE MADE OF STICKS ONLY 


AEFHIKLM 
NTVWXKY Z 


AND THESE ARE OF STONES: 


CGOQ 


AND THESE ARE OF PARTS 
OF STONES: 


BDUPRSU 





Color the sticks of these letters one 
color and the stone part another 


By using sticks and stones, all 
numbers can be made, too 











What a lot of sticks to color any color you want! 








NOW FOR THE PARTS OF 
STONES: ISNT THE INN 
A PART OF A ROUND STONE? 


ey wt >) AG 
SEE THE PARTS OF STONES 


IN THE LETTERS BELOW 
an: 








Can you finish these letters now? 
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USE ONE COLOR CRAYON 
FOR THE STICKS AND 
ANOTHER FOR THE STONE 
PARTS OF FIGURES AS: 


235405 
6/7890 


ARE’NT | 4 7 ALL STICKS 
D 3S PART sticks 
AND PART STONE 


sai 6 890 ALL STONES 














Now, the most fun of all is coming! These are just a few of the many designs available from letters 
and figures. You can take any of your letters or figures and make designs with them. 


ke this design 







































































A TO Z ILLUSTRATED 


MARY D. MARSHALL 
Art Teacher, George Washington High School, San Francisco, California 


F YOU are in search of an assignment that has the 

lighter touch and one that will make a humorous break 

in any design course, you will find it in the problem 
of the illustrated alphabet, a rather old-fashioned idea 
modernized to offer a challenging problem to the self- 
styled sophisticated teen ager. There has yet to be a 
youngster who has failed to respond to this assignment, 
and all, no matter how lacking in talent, seem to enjoy 
it heartily. 

Each pupil is encouraged to work on a subject in which 
he is interested. With the entire alphabet to select from 
the choice of subjects is endless. The word chosen may 
be so simple as to require little drawing skill (H for hats, 
P for pins and pincushions, etc.) The simplicity 
of the drawing hardly detracts from the skill and 
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thought required in making an interesting composition. 


The assignment offers a wide variety of design problems, 
the chief one being the composing of a figure or object 
with the appropriate letter or letters. Simplicity of form 
and limitation of color are stressed along with the satis- 
factory distribution of values. Added zest for the problem 
is given if the pupil is made to feel that all these principles 
are necessary if his work were to be reproduced success- 
fully as an actual book illustration. 


This problem is never considered by the pupil as a 
“design exercise,’ but it is surprising the number of 
principles that can be taught in such an assignment. 
Principles that before remained only abstract phrases 


become a reality when approached in this manner. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


DOROTHY SHRADER 


Ames, lowa 





child can take his name and write it on the center fold 

of a sheet of paper. The reverse of the name may be 
traced by holding it against a window. From there on, it 
is everyone for himself. 


Deni of design and a lot of fun are ina name. Any 


Names present an endless variety of ideas for starting 
designs. Some children see the sheet as a whole, to be 
filled with a compact design; to others the name is a 
nucleus about which to balance abstract but detached 
objects, and still others conceive ideas of line repetition. 
No two will ever be alike. 

Color can run the full range of the spectrum. Children 
learn that some color combinations are more pleasing 
than others. Some tend to find one combination that 
brings satisfaction and use it over and over in all their 
color work. 

For those who feel that scribbling is too vague as a 
basis for abstract design, the name provides the perfect 
springboard for direction of movement. Children from 
kindergarten to high school can enjoy this creative work 
and no unusual equipment is needed. 
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PRINT METHODS 
“ETCHING” ON 
PLEXIGLAS 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Oakland, California 








HAT is a drypoint and how does it differ from 

an etching? This is a question frequently asked. 

An etching is made on a metal plate, usually 
on copper, but sometimes on zinc. The plate is covered 
with a wax “ground” and the needling is done on it with 
an etching tool or needle. This bares the copper in places. 
The plate is next placed in a tray containing a mixture of 
nitric acid and water and the lines are bitten into the 
plate wherever the wax has been removed. There are 
many more steps before the print is finally made on an 
etching press. 


On the other hand, a drypoint is a sort of freehand 
engraving made with a steel tool directly on the metal 
plate. The print from this plate, however, is made on an 
etching press in the same manner as the plate etched by 
acid. Today many artists usé drypoints in making their 
prints. These prints are generally higher in price than the 
etchings because the plates etched by acid yield less 
perfect prints with their sensitive lines than the drypoints. 
Strictly speaking, a drypoint is in reality not an etching. 


Of late years, artists have been experimenting with 
other plates than the traditional and time-honored ones 
such as copper and zinc. Plexiglas, a new plastic material 
has been found to be an ideal one for this purpose. It is 
easily engraved with a steel tool or drypoint needle, and 
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being transparent, it is easy to trace the original sketch 
placed beneath it. 


The diagram shown herewith demonstrates the various 
steps in the art of making a drypoint on plexiglas. The 
first step is to have handy a pencil sketch or perhaps a 
photograph. Thumbtack the plexiglas (using only the 
heads to hold it down) on a drawing board, with the 
sketch under the plate. Next, use a steel tool (center 
punch, drypoint needle, or a dentist's discarded tool) and 
start to engrave the design on the plate. Light and delicate 
lines are made with a light pressure on the tool (which fre- 
quently has to be sharpened on an oilstone as the work 
proceeds). Stronger and bolder lines must be made by 
heavier pressure on the tool. The corners of the plexiglas 
may be trimmed round (not too big a curve) with either 
scissors or a fine file. The edges of the plate, also, may be 
slightly beveled. To test the engraving, lay it down ona 
sheet of black paper. The white lines will then appear 
more clearly, so that any lines appearing too weak may 
be strengthened or cross-hatched by further incising. 
When everything seems satisfactory, the plate may be 
proofed. 


Procure a tube of block-printing ink (or etching ink, if 
possible) and spread some of it out on a pane of glass 
having a sheet of white paper underneath it. Add a few 
drops of boiled linseed oil and mix well with a palette 
knife. A stiff bristle brush or a “‘dabber’’ may be used to 
ink the plate. A dabber is nothing more than a pad made 
from a piece of silk or soft leather stretched over a round 
cardboard disc padded with cotton and tied with string. 
The pad or dabber is inked and rubbed with a good bit 
of pressure into the engraved lines of the plate, using a 
circular motion. 


After the plate is thoroughly inked, it is next wiped 
with a pad of tarlatan or mosquito netting until fairly 
clean. With the palm of the hand, continue wiping so 
that a small amount of ink is left in the lines. A very small 
quantity of whiting on the hand will help remove excess 
ink, but it must be used with caution or it will clean the 
plate too thoroughly. Here one must experiment a few 
times before determining how much wiping will produce 
perfect results. 


For the printing, an etching press is best of all, but | 
have had good results with an ordinary wash wringer by 
screwing down the rollers as tight as they would go after 


the plate had been inserted between them. However, a 
piece of sheet metal or a heavy pasteboard must be used 
as a plate bed. Then, as shown in the diagram, the plate 
is placed face up on this bed. The paper (which has been 
dampened in a tray of water and blotted) is laid on the 
inked plate. Two pieces of felt come next, and the whole 
is then put through the rollers of the wringer. 


After printing, it is very necessary to wipe the plexiglas 
plate perfectly clean before the ink has dried in the lines. 
Benzine, gasoline, or kerosene may be used. If this precau- 
tion is not taken, the ink will dry in the incised lines and 
the plate will be unfit for further printing 





PAPER 





The paper used for print- 
ing may be ordinary white 
drawing paper or any ab- 
sorbent paper which is not 
glazed. Paper for printing 
should be damp, but not 
shiny wet, and should be 





PLEXIGLAS 


OVER THE 
SKETCH 








blotted before it is used for 
The fin- 
ished prints, still damp, may 
be placed between blotters 
and a weight of some sort; 
books or an old-fashioned 
letterpress will help to flat- 
ten them. 


making the print. 


MATS AND FRAMES 


Drypoint prints should al- 
ways be framed with a mat. 
A narrow frame looks best 
with a print. The opening 
of the mat should be about 
14 inch larger than the print 
at the top and sides, and 
4 inch at the bottom to 
allow enough space for the 
title and signature of the 
artist. Glass should be 


used invariably as a pro- 


PRINTING INK 
RUBBED ON PLAT 





tection for prints. W:S.Rice 


PENCIL SKETCH 





BLACK PAPER 
UNDER PLEXIGLAS 


ENGRAVED 
PLEXIGLAS 





ROUND CORNERS OF 


PLATE WITH Scissors 
OR FIL€* 


A WRINGER IS 
USED FOR PRINTING. 


PAD OF MOSQUITO 
NETTING USED FoR 
WIPING THE PLATE - 


DRYPOINTS — 


Ee 


— PLEXIGLAS 
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SILK SCREEN FOR 
SCHOOL ANNUALS 


STARENE M. SWINEFORD 
Art Teacher, Bentley School, Berkeley, California 


AKING interesting illustrations for a school annual is a prob- 
lem many art teachers face as, with present printing costs, it is 
almost impossible to put color into an annual. At Bentley we 
solved this problem by printing all the illustrated pages ourselves, 
using a silk screen. After the stencil is cut and fitted to the screen 
it is a simple matter to print a large number of copies. By using the 
silk screen method we were able to include many illustrations in the 
book 
The printed matter for the annual was mimeographed by the 
students while the binding and photographic pages were pro- 
fessionally done 
The illustrations we used were of several types 
STORY ILLUSTRATIONS—The annual at Bentley always in- 
cludes some stories, plays, or poems written by the students and 
a number of these were illustrated 
DIVISION PAGES—Pages denoting different sections like 
Graduates, Activities, and the like 
SPECIAL PAGES—Pages illustrating the senior prophecy 
Individual students chose the stories they wished to illustrate— 
many who had written a story illustrated their own work. Each artist 
designed his own illustration and cut the stencil. Cutting a stencil 
requires great care, steady pressure, and a controlled hand. How- 
ever, students from the sixth grade through the twelfth managed to 
cut usable stencils and were very proud of their achievement 


Since we had to print many copies and wished to use a number of 
illustrations, most of them were printed in one color only. The cover 
and some division pages were done in two colors 

In the actual printing of these we used an assembly line made up 
of four students 

1. The printer placed the paper under the screen and drew the 
paint across the screen to make the print 

2. Lifted the screen and held it while (1) reached for a fresh sheet 
of paper and placed it under the screen 

3. Removed the printed page and placed it on a table to dry 

4. Mixed paint and held it ready. This was necessary since the 
varnish in the paint dried rapidly and would clog the screen if there 
were any delay in the printing 

Each time we printed we tried to allow time to finish the full num- 
ber of copies needed so that we could remove the stencil and clean 
the screen in readiness for a new stencil 

The pages which carried printed matter and illustration were 
carefully planned to give adequate space for each. We found it 
more satisfactory to mimeograph the page first, then print the silk 
screen illustration. It is wise to mimeograph a few extra pages 
since a few pages will probably be smeared or blurred under the 
silk screen, especially with children doing the printing 

The younger children enjoyed being a part of a ‘‘printing-team"”’ 
and handled the various difficulties of silk screen printing with 
dexterity. In fact, they had more enthusiasm and took more interest 
in the actual printing process than the older students and finally 
carried on the major portion of this task 

The finished book was colorful and pleasing in appearance. The 
students felt that this annual was truly ‘‘their’’ book and all who had 
participated experienced a deep pleasure and satisfaction when the 
annual was distributed at the end of the year 





English and art classes integrate in publishing an 
anthology which combines students’ creative art 
with creative writing. 
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WOODBLOCK COVERS 
FOR LARGE EDITIONS 


KATHRYN G. DAVIS, Art Supervisor 


Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


EN years ago the high school English students and 
7 their teachers agreed to publish an anthology of 
written work by the students. The purpose was to 
present typical examples of English unrevised work which 
did not claim perfection but rather gradual development 
in composition. The art department was called in on the 
project to design a cover and this has developed into a 
competitive contest by the sophomores to produce the 
most appropriate design. The designs are then passed on 
to the anthology committee which selects the one to be used. 
Our first covers were done by the students, coloring with 
wax crayon through stencils—only 800 were needed. The 
next covers were done by the silk screen method and 
printed by committees. The following woodblock covers 
were done on our own press and put together by hand. 
The recent covers were commercially printed in quantities 
of 2,800, after the woodblocks were cut by the students. 
Copies were bought by the students and alumni, and some 
were sent to the boys in service. Enough money was real- 
ized to defray the expense of having them printed and 
bound. Our latest edition has illustrations for some of the 
material between the covers and we hope to be able to 
continue the anthology because through it we have de- 
veloped a wonderful integration program for our art and 
English departments. 











SIMPLE PRINT PROCESSES 


BARBARA MAYWALD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


University of Minnesota art education stu- 
dents experiment with simple print processes 


IMPLE print processes are fascinating for all grade 

levels. While experimenting with stick, vegetable 

inner tube, and cardboard printing in an art educa- 
‘tion class, University of Minnesota students found them- 
selves intensely interested in these four simple media. 
Although the processes are so easy that first graders can 
do them, the possibilities of sophisticated use challenge 
the college student 


Stick Printing is probably the simplest of the four 
processes, but can be exploited in so many ways that it 
can become the most complicated, too. The main prin- 
ciple involved in stick printing is employing an everyday 
object in a new design or use. Usually, the object should 
have a handle to make stamping easier. 

The method is simply that of stamping the object in 
paint or ink, and then into the desired arrangement on 
paper. A variety of inks and paints can be used. Regular 
ink stamp pads, tempera, oil, or any other paint with a 
similar consistency can be employed successfully Textile 
paints should be used when working on cloth. 

Unusual effects are achieved by varying the amount 
of paint and the kind of paper which you use. Any ordi- 
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nary school-issued paper is satisfactory, and everything 
from poster board to paper toweling is experimented-on. 
Because of the slick finish of poster board, it is wise to 
apply the paint cautiously to prevent it from oozing out 
from beneath the stamp to spoil the design. Absorbent 
papers give the best results. For booklet covers or simple 
designs, colored paper takes stick printing very nicely. 
Some interesting texture effects were achieved by uni- 
versity students who used macaroni, pencil stubs, and corn- 
cobs on paper toweling. 


Innumerable articles can be used successfully in the 
stick printing process. In our project, we encouraged each 
person to take some object which he was carrying, or that 
he found around the room, and incorporate it into a design. 
This experiment worked very well, and we came out with 
a long list of articles: buttons, macaroni and spaghetti 
sticks, clothespins, small branches, hinges, bottle openers, 
corncobs, ink and paint bottle covers, ink bottle sides, 
nails, bamboo sections, curtain-rod holders, wax crayons, 
pencil stubs, other small pieces of wood, dowel scraps, 
ruler ends, spools, erasers, matchbooks (on their sides), 
eyeglass bows, and many others. The name comes from 
the frequent use of either cross sections or pieces of sticks. 
There are some especially prepared sets for stick, but 
challenging the student to find something of his own to 





print is more stimulating to the imagination. Teaching the 
application on small design forms to large areas is 
another use of stick printing. 


Vegetable Prints. Another interesting process is 
that of vegetable printing. Although potatoes are most 
generally used, we tried other hard, firm vegetables: sweet 
potatoes, carrots, radishes, turnips, rutabagas, and peppers. 

Slicing the vegetable in half, in order to make it easier 
to grip, and then making a relief design on the flat part 
of it with a paring knife, is the principle involved in 
vegetable printing. Besides ink and tempera paint, water 
color or bluing or dye can be used to stamp the design on 
paper. Before applying the paint to the stamp, the 
vegetable should be blotted to insure a truer print. In this 
process, a brush is used to apply the paint to the vege- 
table. Second-graders and below should use a spoon to 
gouge out the design, while older children may use a 
paring knife. 


Although this process is most popular in elementary 
schools, it can be exploited by adults in many interesting 
ways. A very simple vegetable design on plain brown 
paper makes attractive Christmas paper. Vegetable print- 
ing is also very practical for border designs. Because of 
the easy-to-grip handle, the stamp can be applied over 
and over very skillfully and without too much deviation 
Book covers, textiles, stationery, greeting cards, menus 
and programs are only a few of the ways in which vege- 
table printing can be applied. 


Cardboard and Inner Tube Prints. More supplies 
are needed for inner tube and cardboard printing than for 
the other two mediums. Both of these methods involve 
gluing the design on top of a back for more convenient 
stamping. Inner tube printing is a form of block printing, 
only much simpler and cheaper. The first step is to draw 
the design on a piece of scrap inner tube, then cut it out 
with a razor or sharp scissors. Next, glue the cut-out design 
to a wooden block. Iron glue or tire cement is preferred. 
Although it is not as sturdy, rubber cement can be used 
To insure a stamp which will last, it is best to apply glue 


to both the design and the block. Let this dry before using 
it, and you will have a permanent stamp. 

A piece of plate glass about 14 by 14 inches is needed 
for the next step. Squirt some water-soluble block printing 
or regular printer's ink on the glass. Run the brayer across 
the glass a few times to spread the ink evenly. Then go 
over the rubber design with the brayer and see that ink 
covers the entire surface. Place the inked design on paper 
and apply pressure to the block, either with your hands or 
by running another dry brayer over the top. 

Since sharp tools must be used for this purpose, it is best 
not to use it before the third grade level. Because it is so 
sturdy and lasts so long, alphabets for posters can be 
made on inner tube blocks and kept for indefinite use 
Besides the regular design uses, such as book covers and 
border designs, Christmas and greeting cards can be made 
successfully with inner tube prints. Ass in the other proc- 
esses, any absorbent paper will take the prints 

Cardboard printing involves this same process, using 
brayers and a sheet of plate glass. Absorbent card- 
boards, such as tablet backs or shoe boxes, are the best 
for printing. Simply cut out the design from a piece of 
cardboard and glue it to another as a back. Place the 
stamp on the well-inked glass and run a brayer across it 
again to get an even impression 


Very small children can use this process, for it involves 
drawing the design on the cardboard and cutting it out 
both familiar processes for them. Twelve to fifteen prints 


are about the most you can get from a cardboard stamp 
However, if you want more, just add a thinner piece of 
cardboard in the same shape to the top of the stamp 

These four simple print processes involve the use of a 
small number of supplies, all of which are found in almost 
every art room. They can be applied in many different 
ways, from simple design problems to wrapping paper 
decorations. At the conclusion of our project, all the 
students in the art education class felt they had learned 
four processes which would not fail to be of interest to 
children, no matter what grade level they would be 
teaching. 








LET'S MAKE A MOVIE 


JOSEPHINE SEEGMULLER 


Art Instructor 
Irvington High School, Irvington, New York 


A discarded 16 millimeter film, colored 
India inks, pens, brushes, and scissors 


RE you getting tired of the same old mediums of paint, paper, 

A crayons, and clay? Would you like to see your art class 

sparkle with renewed creative enthusiasm? Then why not 
make a movie? 

The art class students found it an exciting experience and | am 
sure that you will, too. One of the best features of the problem 
and one that budget-conscious teachers everywhere will appreciate, 
was that it required practically nothing in the way of new equipment 
As long as your school has a movie projector and a small splicing 
outfit, you are ready to begin 


The film was soaked and gently 
scraped to remove emulsion 
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Our motivation began with a movie rented from Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was called ‘‘Fiddle-Dee-Dee''—featuring purely creative 
designs that bounce around and keep time to a peppy fiddle sound 
track. The whole reel is light, gay, and vastly amusing to children 
and grownups alike. The idea is a novel one, and illustrates very 
well how music and design can be coordinated. When | suggested 
to the first-year art students that we could make a movie like ‘Fiddle 
Dee-Dee,"’ they couldn't wait to start 


Materials: The first and only problem was to find a discarded 
16 millimeter silent movie film. Fortunately, the school had an old 
practice film that was ours for the asking. If you aren't that lucky 
one of the local camera shops will undoubtedly be able to furnish 
you with an obsolete reel of film for a small price. The other nec 
essary materials are colored India inks, pens, old brushes, and 
scissors 


Making the Film: Cut the film in strips at least 2 to 3 feet in 
length. A sequence must be able to run long enough to make sense 
Soak the film overnight to soften the emulsion. Very gently scrape 
the softened emulsion off the film with the side edge of a pair of 


The strip was tacked to a drawing board and 
colored subjects applied within the consecutive 
frames, as indicated by perforations on the film 


scissors. The longer we soak the film, the easier the emulsion is 
removed 

Tack the strip to a drawing board which has been covered with 
white paper. Brush on background color. Several colors together 
give a most interesting effect. Accidental drips and overlapping 
give a wonderful three-dimensional quality when projected. Ex 
perimentation with black pen lines, dots, dashes, and scratching 
through the surface of background color added tremendous interest 
to our designs. The only thing that had to be remembered at all 
times was to be sure to place, within a frame, any object which we 
wanted to move with continuity. A ‘‘frame"’ is the space which falls 
between the four dots on the film. To make an object move, the 
design must be drawn within each frame—in each succeeding frame 
it can be moved ever so slightly. Remember to keep your shapes 
simple 

Splice the pieces of film together and project it. As you run the 
film, try different records with it until you find one that seems to fit 
the movement and color of your film best. For example, we found 
that ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’ by the Philadelphia Pop Orchestra 
was just the right rhythm and mood for our reel 

There are the instructions. Hope you have as much fun making a 
movie as we did 





Children’s Book Illustration 
(Continued from page 15) 


Children, especially in the cities, are apt to be- 
come acquainted with animals, trees, plants from 
pictures more than from nature. For instance, the 
donkey and the cock in the illustration on page 14 
give the child only incomplete information, much 
of which is wrong. But in the illustration next to it 
there is clearness, truth, richness, and vivacity such 
standards as are required by the children 

As to the rich colors in unbroken tones in the 
larger illustration, they are still suitable for the six- 
year-old's comprehension. But it should be men- 
tioned that the commonly accepted view that 
children like gayness of color as much as possible 
does not hold true for seven- or eight-year-old 
children and with advancing years the child be- 
comes more and more critical in this respect. But 
children and youngsters want to see colored pic- 
tures in their books which comply with their gen- 
erally joyful temper. Therefore the color still must 
underline the single forms and not hide their faults 

We should. never forget that the main difficulty 
in the child's creative drawing is that he must work 
to gain the details of his drawing, and from the 
knowledge of the thing itself he must develop a 
knowledge of the form before he can represent the 
object. This is not so different from word-language 
For the object standing outside with trunk and 
brarches, twigs and leaves, we have in our lan- 
guage the word “'tree."’ This word “'tree’’ we use 
for the thing, the object. It is the abstract symbol 
In the language of pictures this real knowledge 
must be changed into the knowledge of the form 
It is not a question of taking over stationary forms 
like letters and words but signs and symbols which 
every child has to gain anew for himself. In this, 
every picture that is found in his books will help 

Another unsatisfactory type of illustration which 
fortunately, is becoming more scarce in school 
readers but which we still find in commercial chil- 
dren's play books, the so-called beginner's drawing 
books, and children's color books, puts emphasis 
on unthinking mechanical tricks. This is capable of 
destroying everything that a good art lesson tries 
to build, as it is not the finished product with which 
we are concerned but development of the child's 
min 

In the lower illustration on page 15, taken from a 
European reader, you can find in word and picture 
the prescription for the representation of a pig 
Never would a child arrive at such complete ab- 
stractions that do not come from the vital powers 
of the mind. The young child does not associate 
such adult mechanics with forms which are familiar 
to him 

The six-year-old child, full of confidence, looks 
believingly to the adult and especially to the 
teacher. The greater is the breach of confidence if 
we give trick directions which avoid sincere knowl- 
edge. Let us again examine these methods. The 
artist tried to show something simple and clear in 
form-language but in the stark outline of house 
fence, trees, and furniture he did not arrive at a 
child-like representation but something affected 
and ‘‘childish."’ All the forms are schematic, and 
completely torpid, unimaginative, dry, and color- 
less 

Only by these creative and formative powers 
which are inherent to the child can he really be- 
come a human being. Only they qualify him to 
advance from the imitation level to the sphere of 
autonomous creation and formation which will 
bring our culture into God's creation: Nature 
Right here is the sharp division between animal 
and human—where mimicry on one hand and 
creative spirituality on the other meet but never 
merge 

Considering this, is it astonishing that Julius 
Langbehn said sixty years ago in his epoch 
making book, REMBRANDT AS EDUCATOR, 

‘Besides its honour a people has nothing more 
valuable to lose than its creative power’? 

These words should always be remembered by 
those who are responsible for the educational and 
cultural work of our youth, but should be foremost 
with the aesthetic educators and creators of chil 
dren's books. With their work starts the fight to 
obtain and develop these powers and it is only to 
win these that we educators again and again 
descend—or ascend?—to the kingdom of the 
child 
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how good a paste can be! 


es, Adhezo is the kind of paste you'd 

expect from Milton Bradley's 91 years 
experience in meeting America’s class- 
room needs! It’s strong — has the kind 
of sticking qualities you need to fasten 
things together to stay. It’s clear and 
transparent, and a joy to use because it 
spreads so smoothly, evenly, and dries 
quickly 
Once you try it, we promise you'll 
make Adhezo your mainstay for class- 
room craft-work, general pasting and 
mounting 
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\dhezo is available in half-pint, pint, 
quart and gallon sizes. Order it from 
your supplier today. 


to America’s 


Children 
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help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative ‘‘follow-thru 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 


changeable blades 
\ 


from 25¢ to $30 


at dealers everywhere 


for our new illustrated 
28-poge Catalog 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 











POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Compact, portable, mounts anys 
place. Combines professional 
features and versatility never be- 
fore available at such a popular 
price. Cast aluminum base fin- 
ished in blue enamel. Precision- 
built for smooth long-lifed per- 
formance. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios. 


FEATURES Never gerort 
gFERED AT SO Low a prick 
DESIGNED FoR SCHOOL USE: 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 
control provides speed range from 38 to 130 
RPM. Other features include built-in water con- 
tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch 
throwing head with recess for molding plaster 
bats. Order by mail now « » « or write for 
complete literature. 


Mfd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from Cover 2) 
the student as he studies various sections or refers 
to a particular subject. The purpose of this book is 
best described in the words of the author, lecturer 
on art anatomy at the Parsons School of Design, 
New York City. 

“This book is not a treatise on drawing—in the 
sense of cultivating quality and style. Nor does it 
touch upon the fundamentals of figure drawing— 
line, form, action, and so on. Important as they are 
they lie beyond the scope of an anatomy book 
Quite simply, this is a manual for the student who 
feels the need of exploring and memorizing hu- 
man design.” 

Recommended for high school and college level 
art students, teachers, art libraries and, of course 
practicing artists 


* * * 


Creative Hands by Doris Cox and Barbara 
Warren. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
City. 381 pages. Size, 7', by 9%, inches 
Price, $6.50 
This book is the second and revised edition of an 

established favorite in the craft field. It's a how-to- 

do-it book with all of the major crafts clearly and 
easily explained and illustrated for you. This sec- 
ond edition reflects the further research of the 
authors over the past five years by giving you some 
new techniques and new articles included in the 
photographs. Both authors are eminently qualified 
to write this book of crafts. And it reflects their 

combined experience and conviction that such a 

book, applying the principles of good taste and 

good design to many crafts, will be helpful in both 
the school and home 


* * . 


Correlated Art by Dawn Schneider. Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 196 pages 
Size, 7!. by 101, inches. Price, $3.50 
The elementary grade teacher who teaches all 

subjects has little time for planning interesting 
activities, yet she knows that the social studies are 
fertile fields of education. This book is written to 
help such teachers in their work—add color 
creativeness, and vitality to their social studies 
programs. 

The main themes introduced in this book are the 
community, foreign lands, classical periods, recrea- 
tion, etc But these are merely suggestions—points 
of departure—not ends in themselves. This emphasis 
on sound art principles leaves the teacher and 
children free to use their own ideas and interpreta- 
tions. There are 88 illustrations (4 in color) which 
highlight the well-written text 


* * * 


The Friendship Press has recently added a 
new map to its long list of graded study and read 
ing books, maps, and plays. This latest title is a 
full-color map of Latin America. Alll of the coun 
tries, principal cities, rivers and islands are clearly 
identified for you; starting with Mexico and includ 
ing the Central and South American countries and 
the many islands of the Caribbean Sea. This map 
is 23!» by 30 inches and includes a scale of miles 
as well as kilometers. You will find this map helpful 
in your Latin American art study and project 
work—and if you hang it on the wall or bulletin 
board, perhaps it will give your students an idea for 
map art projects of other sections of the world 

For your copy of this map of Latin America 
send 50 cents to Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave 
New York 10,N. Y 





Geese and Moon by Koson 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition 

of rare handmade color wood-block prints. 

Landscapes, birds, and flower compositions 

No charge or obligation. Generous com 

mission. Limited number of exhibits avail 
able. Write for full details 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 














ART FOR YOUTH 


What do you plan for art study 
this Fall? We suggest the use of 


‘he Perr Pictures 


the choice of thousands of teachers who 
want their pupils to know the world's 
great paintings 
Beautiful sepia pictures at the same 
low price of only two cents each, size 
5'o x 8, and one cent size, 3 x 3 
Minimum order, 60 cents 
For 25 cents, a 56-page catalog and 
- sample pictures. 1600 illustrations for 
easy selection. Ur send 60 cents for a trial set of 30 art subjects 
You will like them. List of smal! pictures in colors for a 3¢ stamp 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10, Malden, Mass 


BOOKS 


ot INGER PRINTING AND wow ' Argh atl by Ruth F 











CREATIVE DESIGN by 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING by R 
DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING > 


r 1 00. write tor lists 
"we ith St., New York 3, N.Y 





ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 





ORE 


$H 32 for a day in the 
SHAKESPEARE Country 


including train from London, motor 
tour, luncheon and admission fees! 
Everywhere in Britain you'll find amaz 
ing travel bargains such as this 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, 
obtain assured reservations on trains 
tours, channel steamers and at any of 
the 47 hotels of The Hotels Executive 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept 4 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
9 Rockefeller Ploza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL 
39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL 
51C W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT 
69 Yonge Street 





MTP: 
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Uniform... intense... inexpensive. .. 


DEVOE School Water Color Sets help students produce finer work 


SCHOOL WATER COLOR BOX NO. 118 
Eight half pans, semi-moist colors in 
enameled metal box with decorated 
cover. 
readily, 
shades. One No. 7 brush is included 


ENERATIONS ago Devoe pioneered in supplying 
high quality materials for school art classes. These 
long-familiar “paint boxes” continue in top popularity... 
because there are no finer colors obtainable for student use. 


Write for the Devoe Artists’ Materials Catalog to Devoe & 


All of the colors intermix 


yielding clean intermediate 


NO. 844, 
ROUND 


Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


DEVOE’s ‘“‘super”’ Camel Hair 
Brushes are tops too... 








Hand-picked camel 

hairs of the finest 

quality, expertly formed and assembled by 
brush craftsmen. Perfect balance, black polished 


handles. Sizes 5 


a 


SCHOOL WATER COLOR BOX NO. 16 


OIL COLORS * 


Japanned metal box, 3” x 8”, fitted with 16 
pans of carefully selected colors, and 


half 
two camel hair brushes. 


128” to | 4” diameter 


a, / 3) 
\ Seek ay 
\Yo, (J, 
noe 


DEVOE 


Artists’ Materials 


WATER COLORS SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS * DRY ART COLORS 





By Nicholas, Trilling, Lee and 
Stephan (Edited by Wm.G. Whit 
ford, Director of Art Education 
Univ. of Chicago) $3.20 


BENNETT 
FILM 


(16) “You Can Make Jewelry” 


JEWELRY MAKING, covers selection of stones and mounting 
in pendants, necklaces, rings, brooches, etc 


(17) “Art is Everywhere” 
AMERICA 


(18) “American Braiding Craft’ 


(19) “Native Crafts’’— Beautiful objects—hats, mats, bags. slip- 
made from plaat materials found everywhere 


pers, etc 


(20) ‘’Ceramics’’ 


ects 


— Based 
reduces real-life art values t 


— ¢ 
weaves that can be made with palmettc 


Pictorial presentation of processes and pr 
Includes beautiful reproducti 


(21) ‘‘Leatherwork and Whittling’ 
with proper use of tools, finishing processes, etc 





. . . to develop your philosophy of art education 


and increase the effectiveness of your teaching 


(1) ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Widely adopted throughout the United States 

including the entire State of Texas. Empha- 
sizing the appreciative art activities, this splendid 
text stresses the “functional” and practical side 
of art in our daily living. Ideal for the general 
art course. Covers the exploration of art in car- 
tooning, nature, architecture, painting, advertis- 
ing, etc. and their cpplication to the home and 
the world around us. Illustrated with the widest 
collection of paintings, sculpture and other art 
media to be found in any high school text of 
this type —some in FULL COLOR 


(3) OCCUPATIONAL HANDICRAFTS — Instructions on 


making gloves, rugs, slippers, dolls 


work, carving, plastics, etc 


(4) CHILD ART—by Viola 


(5) A BOOK of LITTLE CRAFTS—by Powers 
(6) APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT—by Groneman 
(7) MODERN METALCRAFT—by Feirer 

(8) POPULAR WOOD CARVING CRAFTS— 


Based on CABOCHON 
by Crowell 
Set of 2, $6.25 


on ART FOR YOUNG 


(9) POPULAR WEAVING CRAFTS—by Crowell 
(10) DESIGN for PRINTING—by Brinkley 

(11) ADVENTURES in WEAVING—by Greer 
(12) BOATS, AIRPLANES, and KITES— 


the simplest terms 
$3.25 
braids and 
$3.25 


vers many 


rush, etc by LaBerge 


$3.25 


$3.25 in 1500 schools 


ons from muesums 


(13) AIRBRUSH ILLUSTRATION—by Hors 
(14) ART & CRAFTS in OUR SCHOOLS—Graphically 


presents today’s trends in art education 


(2) MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 
A challenging professional text by a successful 
teacher-administrator. This detailed illustrated 
study of the philosophy behind elementary art 
education contrasts the older methods of teach- 
ing with a dynamic new concept of MEAN- 
INGFUL child art. Describes how to preserve 
and develop a child's innate tendency to express 
himself in terms of beauty of material, form and 
meaning how to encourage him to ‘‘mean" 
what he paints by providing vivid experiences 
to be expressed through the mediums of art to 
others. A ‘‘must'’ for art teachers! 


t 


Also re-caning seats, raffia 


$6.95 


new methods 
bracelets, earrings, pendants, etc 
$4.00 
$4.00 
$3.75 aspects of this fascinating craft 


$3.00 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$4.25 erly The 
$12.00 

With view to adoption 
$2.50 12345678 
$450 


the result of a study 7 18 


Gives the objectives of the schoo! art program 


and tells how to achieve them. Also thoroughly covers the craft 


‘— Step-by-step procedures 


$3.25 of Art 


program. A COMPLETE STUDY! By C 
Ontario Department of Education 


D Gaitskell, Director 
$1.75 





By Dr 


Professor 


(15) CABOCHON JEWELRY MAKING 


more than 100 projects 


step-by-step procedures and finished pieces 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1601 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 


Please send the encircled books 


Meaning! 
ARTI HUCATION 


Mildred H_ Landis 
f Art and Educa- 
n, Syracuse University 


4.00 


New designs 
rings, brooches 
Beautiful illustrations show 


Full discussion of 


tools, decorations, finishing process and mountings. Discusses al 
By Arthur and Luci! 


le Sanger 


© 


| enclose $ 


For 10 days FREE exam 


9 1 11 12 13°14 #15 


Please send the encircled filmstrips. | enclose $ 
filmstrips cannot be sent on approva 
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| BRUSHES 4 D 


| BEST / in any CLASS 











Sd 








EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 


SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS 
STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES WRITE 


FOR FREE 
FOLDER 
ON 
: SCHOOL 
472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. F BRUSHES 























ITEMS OF INTEREST 
SPEEDBALL Continued from page 6-0 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS An Excellent Project New Table Model Handweaving Loom. A 


smartly styled loom with removable heddle harness, 

GRADES 1—12 reed and warp beam has just been announced by 

the O-P Craft Co. All working parts are carefully 

Annual Poster Contest fitted, insuring an easy, responsive touch for the 

weaver. Complete with accessories and available 

in stained-walnut finish or with a solid cherry-wood 

frame. A compact, well-designed loom constructed 

to give you lasting service. Write for circular giving 

on request complete details to O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky 
Ohio 


Descriptive Folders 


American Humane Association 
135 WASHINGION AVE., ALBANY 10, N. Y 


Many of You Use the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, a reference service 
~ published each month by the H. W. Wilson Co., 

SPONSOR SCHOLASTIC AWARDS New York City. This service classifies by subject 

: er . ’ the articles published each month by its 117 mem- 
in Linoleum Block Printing SS! _ ber magetines—incieding SCHOOL ARTS. The 
PR a gg cag g Slee, Code Roords "lowe. SEP. TY ; | March 1951 issue of “Readers' Guide" was their 50th 
TEMBER sa aood month to plan entering your students : . birthday of publisning this authoritative and com 
works fr SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ond ordering —_ \\ plete service The next time you need material on 


Send for free set of folios, lesson projects on linoleum 
printing 











a certain subject, ask your school or city librarian 
for her file of ‘Readers’ Guides."’ The chances are 
very good indeed you'll find complete information 
in and Decorate fascinating items with . 
gil baleen + Send for Colorful Art that will lead you straight to the answer ’ 
Crafts Catalog Liging .an of oom all Congratulations and best wishes to ‘Readers 
ready for applied art. laptable to all types ‘ a 
color decoration, pyrography, or carving. Guide" on their 50th birthday—and our hearty 
SSOAMENT & Free to teachers, others 10 cents. thanks for a job well done 
. * 


BA srecoenns mouse correns: THE O-P CRAFT CO. INC. SANDUSKY. OHIO ; 
meer ‘ To Help Promote Highway Safety in this 

country, the Chrysler Corporation has recently 

4 | L MN 4 made available for free group showings a 22- 
SCHOOLS minute sound motion picture entitled, THE CASE 


COLLEGES stubios OF TOMMY TUCKER 
HOBBYISTS Produced by Wilding Picture Productions, this 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS picture is designed to help in the safety education 


712 CENTER STREET FREELAND, PA. , 














2ntinued on page 14-a) 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 
| =| ano EQUIPMENT 
panne) over 500 items 


SIMPLIFIED [ . PENNA. 
CERAMIC DUTCH 


a) 
\ 4 DESIGNS 


\ DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 


Complete, fully 812 x 11 =- 96 
illustrated, Instruc pages for ceramists, 
tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 e 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 
weseaea~rns ek ere k eee eee 








Muarwencart OLLI for ALL 
conn voounc,) LEATHER & CRAFT 


KITS, PROJECTS, 


TOOLS, SUPPLIES SUPPLI ES! ie = & 


srs BIGGEST CATALOG YET 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES Dept AG, 2455 Spring Los Angeles 12. Cait 





METALS FOR 
HANDICRAFT 


* ALUMINUM « BRASS « COPPER « PEWTER 


* Circles * Tooling Sheet * Flat Sheet 
* Kits * Designs * Tools * Accessories 


Our LOW WAREHOUSE PRICES Mean RIG 
SAVINGS for the Small Quantity Buyer of 
Educational, O. T. and Recreational Supplies 
We prepay delivery on cash 
FREE DELIVERY! eas rs. Charge accounts ex 
tended to Schools, Hospitals and like Institutions 
entitled, “Directions for 
FREE BOOKLET, Metalcraft Projects and 
FREE Price List sent on request. Write today’ 
BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 
2817 Laclede Ave Dept. SA-5 St. Lovis 3. Mo 





HOW TO. USE 
ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR-KOLE 


Wustrated in full color! Every art teacher should 
hove this helpful manual 

Sent free to teachers. Make your request on 
school letterhead or state your teaching position 
Address Dept. SA-I1 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


NEW BOOK... 


100 YV cars of 
Costu mes 


x a 
J ~_ costumes 
America 


‘ 


in Aimerica 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


A complete, authentic history —de- 
lightfully written—of the last century 
of costumes in America. 


Your costume design and fashion il- 

lustration lessons will have new interest 

and enthusiasm, and your work of 

preparation is quicker easier with 

this book to help you. And for cor- 

relation with American history and 

literature it gives you a rich new 

source of intriguing ideas. 

From the first pages showing costumes 

of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 

trating 1950 styles, you find a ‘fashion parade’ of authentic, detailed draw- 
ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page after page showing ladies’ 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even 
lingerie, plus children's dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and 
convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, 
authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. 

The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on 
the ‘‘life and times” of the last century. Humorous sidelights quotations —ev- 
olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 
used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color 
and washes)—-giving you extra background material 

Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material 
for fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation with 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order 
copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a 
joy to read 


Publication date October 1... ORDER NOW 
80 pages—size 71/9 x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


119 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each 
Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
School Address 
City Zone State 
Please indicate your position. 


Teacher Supervisor Director Designer Superintendent Librarian 

















ome TEACHERS LIBRARIANS === 


FREE SILK SCREEN == 
EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold b 


HATTRICK BROS 
Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 


LA CLAIR SILK SCREEN AND 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
2427 331rd_Ave 


San Francisco, Calif 

















America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everyt inert from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY (¢ jects, to supplies and 
leathers fox aatenten hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced too! 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Gur established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1006, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Write foday 














Specify 
AMERICAN 
for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





12 EAST 4t0t STREET NEW YORK 17. N.Y 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 12-a) 

programs of schools and colleges, youth organiza- 
tions, civic groups, churches, social and service 
groups, industrial organizations, and other inter- 
ested groups. THE CASE OF TOMMY TUCKER 
has a dramatic story treatment, professionally 
acted and produced. It impressively demonstrates 
the need for safe driving by presenting the experi- 
ences of one boy. Tommy Tucker, who, by ex- 
ample and initiative, establishes a successful safety 
program for his community 

To arrange a free showing of this picture, contact 
your local Plymouth dealer or the nearest repre- 
sentative of Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc 





CERAMIC 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and 
equipment now available 


FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS 
ON COPPER, SILVER and 
GOLD 


Send 25 cents to cover printing and 


postage for our special booklet of 
instructions with price list 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 














SCHOOL ARTS Now on 
Microfilm 


To Kelp librarians plagued with the 
problem of finding adequate storage 
space for the ever increasing flow of 
publications, we have arranged with 
University Microfilms to offer you 
SCHOOL ARTS on microfilm. Libraries 
can use and store an entire volume of ten 
issues of SCHOOL ARTS on a single 
roll 

Microfilm copies of volume 50 (Sep- 
tember 1950—June 1951) are now ready 
For details, write to Mr. Stevens Rice, 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


-SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS silt 


¢ 

It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 

laze, and 
es paca FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 





Chicago 5, Ill. 











A COMPLETE LINE OF 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 
Ready prepared, low fired clays in dry 
or plastic form. Exceptional uniform 
quality Write Dept. Cl for cata- 
logue for a complete list of potters 
supplies and prices. Include 25¢ for 
postage and handling 











AND ALL 
CRAFT GOODS 


NEW CATALOG! 

A storehouse of ideas and direc- 
tions for hobbycrofiers; o buy- 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 
Metols, al! materials, kits, tools. 
Send 10¢ for your copy today 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Minth Street 
San Francisce 3. Californie 











HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


— and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather Weaving 
—— Basketry Books Block Priating 
TAETTS i 
i J || | Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 
HAMDIC RAFT tools and supplies for schools—home 
CATALOG 


shop crafts and art courses 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass’ 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name 

Address 

My School is 
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POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
9554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md 








Bly J 


If you have not received our ow | 
#18, 68-paage Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together projects for Young and Old. Be sure to send for 
this new attractively illustrated catalog for complete information 


OagORN BROS SUPPLY ag pion 


CRAFT PROJECTS 


afhercra 


Le 
223 West Pc pal eg Caiccas 6, Illinois 














SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS 
FOR THE METAL CRAFTSMAN 
@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire 
for jewelry making. 
@ Metal Working Tools 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
e 


Helpful, instructive books and 
portfolios 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 








ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 








PAINT—on fabrics, paper, wood, pottery, metal, canvas, etc. 
with the well-known 
CcCVH —— ——_ COLORS 

Use the UNIQUE CVH EDL ONE PAINTING METHO 
for exciting origina on oo 
Special CVH Set containing 14 tubes, Diluter, Remover 

12 Needle-Cones and nstru tions $4.85 
“Paint It Yourself’ booklet 25 
Pattern-Catalog—over 300 


CVH Laboratories Co., 


ustrations 25 
320-2 E. Passaic Ave. 
BLOOMFIELD, WN. J 











Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


helby, North Carolina 





Send for o ener 
Instruction Boo! 
for SARGENT Ov, 
Water or Paste! Colors 


* Pastels * Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPAN 


American Artists’ Color Works 








IF IT’S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose from one of the largest stocks of leather, lacing, kits, 
and leathercraft accessories in the country. Send for free 
catalog and price list full of project ideas, etc 
We have been a leather headquarters since 1910, and 
give fast and dependable service 
SAX BROS., INC. 
Dept.SA 1111 North 3rd Street Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 














GEMEXCO shat Matertals 


——— 
TURN af ancy iro REALITY! 
re) 


* HIGH QUALITY 
* LOW COST 
* BEST RESULTS 


Complete line of 
“HIGH PEAK’ Brushes. 
Finest made in England. 

Painting Knives 

Bamboo Brushes 

Camel Hair Brushes 

Palette Cups 

Reed Pens 

Ink Sticks 

-..and MANY MORE 


SCHOOL, DEALERS... 
Write for gree CATALOG 


GEMEXCO, we, 


2. COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Our advertisers will like to know 

you saw their ads in SCHOOL 

ARTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad. 











School Arts, September 1951 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stagecraft 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 
Revised Edition, deLemos 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition 
100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 
to 1840 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 
Design Principles, 8 pages 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 
Historic Design—Medieval 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 
Tree in Art, 16 pages 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, a ong Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% 
Textile Besseaiinn, 7 plates 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates— -7" x 10” in each period | 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—414" x 514’ 
for students—10 sets 


ab 10 <b ad <b =b 10 = 
83835588 


$246.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 119 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Contaides 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendal! Sa 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
lias . Texas. Practical Drawing Co 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and matiooeny ‘s ° 
Kansas City 6, Me. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oo 
— Mes cy 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., $900 ee Bivd 
L. Hammett Co., 7°80 Jellift Ave 
Otlohoms City 2; Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
dena 2, Calif. C. Vroman, inc.,383 So. Pasadenc Ave 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 
oyauee & N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
ANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Send me 


Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


Name 
School Address 
City 





Esablished 1092 if you con fad Grockiya Bridge you 
Leather can find CONNOLLY'S! 

Courteous and expert leathermen wil! 
Headquarters help you in this mecca of tools, ac- 
cessories and lacing amidst a galaxy 
of fine leather — just the place 
you've been looking for! 


Mail ordersfilledpromptly J. J. CONNOLLY 


Catalog on request, 10¢ 181 William St., New York 7 


Where Beginners, Ama- 
teurs and Professional are 
all equally welcome! 


Dept. 4f 








IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified glass, pre- 
designed sketching boards 
etc 
Write to Dept. $9-51 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il! 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS © POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
wood eae NG ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 





DWINNELL CRAFT ‘SHOP 
AQ srove, Wheeling, W. Va 


C % *y ‘Ss @, 
CROWN IS “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 7 


TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 


Everything for the teacher, student 











and professional. Carving cow 
hide, tooling and non-t ng 
craft leathers. Complete kits ready 
to assemble 
Write for FREE 
New 1951 Illustrated Catalog 


Hl 


22 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK 38,NY. 

















HANDICRAFT KITS 


Complete populor priced line suitable for every 
oge group. Made from quality tooling leathers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT. SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us tor name of distributor nearest you 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS mFG. CO 


439 WN. Holsted Sr Chicago 22 








NEL ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FOR ’ 
SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 
FACULTY — 30 outstanding commercial artists, illustrators 


nterior decorators, designers and painters whose work appears 
n national publications train young men and women for a life- 
time career Excellent Placement Record 


/ * 
——— Advertising Design—Iinterior Decora- , Ilustrati S 
CAREER tion—Fashion and Magazine Story on 
Ilustration—Costume Design—Pattern 


COURSES Making—Sewing—Fine Arts. 2 and 


/ z 
3 year career programs. Vy re} S 
29th Year. Ask for catalog SA-51. Please specify either Day . ’ ns ruc i n 


Evening or Saturday. Division and course preferre 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 


285 Huntington Ave Boston 15, Massachusetts . o : y Ideas 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL want? lee | oe 
OF FASHION FOR RESULTS 


Intensive FALL AND WINTER Courses 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 28 years. 
Prof 











Lif 1) 
W ! 
\ ) ! » { 
Te acher ern Approve d “e Rege nts. |) I 
Tra z Lifetime Div 


e rcula 
TRAPHAG EN, soe Broadway (52d St — w ' York 19 


m-cor mp, | 


ERE are 384 pages packed 





VEns008 
OWHMDINw 


GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of with illustrated ideas and in- 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B.S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school P , 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial structions. . drawing simple 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance objects blackboard illustrations 
Academic courses included. Catalog 

Wnite D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions d k 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass esign units, paper work, poster 


uinv-+ocog 
OunNcvrm 


a | 











work, modeling, lettering, toys 
advertising design, fashion illustration 
interior architecture and design 
telephone ELdorado 4-0808 
jamesine franklin 
school of in making good art lessons better 
professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 

dept. |, 460 park avenue, new york 22,n.y 


sewing, weaving and holiday proj- 





ects... just the things that help 


in grade and junior high classes. 





312 pages of illustrations, 32 in full 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 2, color... special 96-page all illus- 


\\\\ 
Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- tration section. . . as handy asa { \\\\\ i 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- : 
sign Teacher education. Costume ’ 
design, Fashion Illus. Stagecraft, Jew- dictionary and so practical you'll 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 


Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog find every page helpful and inspir- 
Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 




















ing in planning and doing your art 


teaching program throughout the 
RECT PROJECT TRAINING es 
CHICAGO By ter, tratine Saturday busy school year Size 6" x9 
nar GP and Sunday Classes. 


ssensentil Art « Ilustration 
Cartooning + Drawing + Painting 
Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE An Interior Decoration + on —— Send $7.50 for your copy 


Founded Write for free Cot 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


18 $0 MICHIGAN AYE., CHIeAGO 3, ILL. 
The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
119 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





Send me a copy of THE ART TEACHER 
Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid 
Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended regular subscribers to SCHOOL ARTS 





“Life is mostly froth and bubble; N 
¢ oo ame 


Two things stand like stone: 
po ° _ School Address 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 


Courage in our own.” Post Office 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


SEPTEMBER 1951 


ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 
American Humane Association 
Boston University 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chicago Board of Education 
Franklin School of Professional Arts, J 
New England Schoo! of Art 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Crayon Company 
Art Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Milton Bradley Company 
CVH Laboratories 
Delta Brush Mfg. Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 
General Pencil Company 
Grumbacher, M 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 


Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 4-a 


Talens & Son, Inc 

Weber Costello Company 
Weber Company, F 

Winsor & Newton, Inc 

Wold Air Brush Mig. Company 


14-a, 15-a 


BOOKS AND FILMS 
Art Books for All 
Bennett Company, Chas. A 
Thayer & Chandler 
Tudor Publishing Company 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B. & I. Mig. Company 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Pottery Arts Supply Company 
Rogers Electric Kilns 
Wolfe Co., Inc., Jack D 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Sheldon Company, E. H 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Amerncan Handicrafts Co.. Inc 
Brass & Copper Sales Company 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc 
Gemexco 
Golka Company. Robert J 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc 
Hammett Company, J. L 
Ideal School Supply 
La Clair 
Lily Mills Company 
Meta! Crafts Supply Company 
O-P Craft Company, The 
Sax Bros 
Spool Cotton Company 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Arrow Leather Goods 
Connolly, J. J 
Crown Leather Company 
Larson Company, J. C 
Osborn Bros 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 
Sto-Rex Crafts 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Perry Pictures Company 


Robert Lee Gallery 


TRAVEL 
British & Irish Rwys 


12-a 
16-a 
16-a 


Cover 2 


16-a 
16-a 
16-a 
16-a 





Here is a new source of designs... 


>. for your art and craft classes 


BU GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
by Pedro deLemos 


A book that brings together for you in one 
binding the arts and crafts of one of the most 
colorful countries in America . 


GUATEMALA |! 


‘ 


In this book you take an arts and crafts ‘‘tour’’ of Guatemala—visit native villages—see their 
ancient and modern architecture —the colorful costumes—weavers working symbolic designs in 
textiles—the artistic pottery and metalwork done with great skill and simplicity—and the basket 
makers weaving beautiful and functional pieces of craftwork 


There are 138 different illustrations—giving you complete—authentic reference material on a 
country that uses art and craft, in its purest form, in the everyday lives of its people 


Fifty-two pages, including 6 pages in full color, reproduce the original examples with life- 
like fidelity in color and texture 


Cloth Bound Edition 
Paper Bound Edition 


$5.75 
$3.50 


The Davis Press, Inc.., Publishers, 119 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


% Order your copy for library 
or classroom today ! 














A Helpful Combination . . . 
LETTERING 


by Pedro deLemos 
A 21-plate portfolio giving you 15 alphabels, from single line 
Roman to the latest poster and stencil letters. Construction demon- 
stration plates help in your teaching. Size 8'4”x 11 Price $1.50 


and 


Planning and Producing 


POSTERS  iote detemcs 


A book filled with practical instructions and ideas for making 
posters. In addition, it explains basic poster techniques 
plana poster, poster illustration; color combinations, and poster 
layouts. And it demonstrates for you the uses of standard media as 
well as newer methods such as aw brush, shatter paint, and silk 


Price $3.75 


how to 


screen. 60 pages size 7°4 x10", 5th printing 


Mail this coupon today and order both 
for $5.25 or order them separately. 


leiietitiedia 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


119 PRINTERS BUILDING « WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send Lettering portfolio and Poster book 


Please send Lettering portfolio Please send Poster book 


Poyment enlosed Send bil! payable in 30 days 
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CRAYONEX 


‘ 


CRAYONEX 


> 


THEY STAND OUT! 


Crayonex Crayons truly represent that for 
which every Craftsman strives 


PERFECTION 


The acclaim of teachers and students the 
world over for Crayonex Crayonsis an endorse- 
ment of their unmatched quality 


Blended from the ‘just right’’ combination 
of choice pigments Crayonex Crayons have 
an unequalled firmness strength and smooth- 
ness. Unexcelled for use on paper, wood 
and cloth 


te for New Ideas for Creative Crayon 
Projects. Dept. SA-67 





